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FRONTISPIECE: Pe OAL eee banter CARVE ETC., 


Elizabeth, Countess of Grosvenor. After the Painting | sir A New Ma | for Pyre aphers 


Thomas Lawrence, : ; , ; ‘ 
MY NOTE BOOK, . a NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
EXHIBITIONS: TREATMENT OF DESIGNS, 


The National Academy of Design, . : ; , ; 3 ART NOTES AND NEWS 
Minor Exhibitions, F 


aio i 5 . . . w fe é CORRESPONDENCE, 


[he Prize Awards at Pittsburg, ; . ) 
GALLERY AND STUDIO: * Nost7ay~Puagte Decoxatzo DESIGNS: 

Portraits by Lawrence, Gainsborough and Beechey, ; : : ze By Ma CATHARI ' 

Decorative Painting in 1896, : No. 1728—REPEA? Bo Dei ‘anes Son A tub 

Alma-Tadema's ‘‘ The Colosseum,”. ; > , No. 1720—GLASS O Part a aes ; 

A Year’s Work of the Fine Arts Federati ; atte 

A ‘‘ Monotype” by Prof. Hubert Herkomer 

The National Society of Mural Painters, . 

he Fine Arts Federation, 

Raimundo de Madrazo. (Illustrated. ) 

Mr. Bruce Crane’s Landscape, 

Painting of Snow and Ice, F - ; ' 

Talks on Elementary Drawing. (Illustrated.) By E. M. Hal- 

lowell, ‘ ? , ‘ . ; 

Flower Analysis—Fleur de Lis. (Illustrated.) By J. M. Shull, 

Some Ordinary Botanical Terms. (lllustrated.) 

Hints to Artists, . ° . ° ° ° . 

Flowers in their Season: Yellow and Red Chrysanthemums 

Studies of German Children. By Ludwig Knaus, 


CHINA PAINTING : 
Hints on Miniature Portraiture. (Illustrated.) By L. Vance 
Phillips, . : , . ' 
Liquid Bright Gold, . . : : ; , . NOs, 1740-1741 ONTIN TION OF 7 ERII »9F DoYLIES Br- 
The Supplement Designs, GUN ID LA Designed and 
New Shapes in China, i : ; : ; , : ’ cecutt \ 3A N-W1LSON 
Landscape Miniatures. By C. E, Brady, ; ; : ; No, 1742—OLD CHINESE PLATE Decoration, Adapte 
Louis Seize Decoration, B. S. NICHOLS 
Stains for Table Glass, : No, 1743—BoRDER FOR 
Practical Hints about Firing Glass, : AND PEN Wor! 
Table Glass Decoration, A ‘ . ‘ : ; , No. 1744—HAWTrHORN BORDER 
White China Novelties, . e ; ‘5 : 7 ‘ _ 27 ; ROYAL SCHOOL oO} 
The China Painting Exhibitions, . ; ‘ : , : 2 No, 1745—DESIGN FOR A PAINTED 
) 716— ] CO rION 
THE HOUSE: dees “"Pynockariy. By A. 
Remodelling a City House. (Illustré ated. ) . , 20-2 No. 1747—DECORATION Ft ca. Mamaia 
Ideas for Furniture Gleaned from the ‘‘Arts and Cr: rafts * is RAPHY, By A. C ‘a. 
hibition in London. (lllustrated.) : ; : . 22-23 
Economy and Art in the Home, ; : ; ' ; d 24 THE COLOR PLATES: 
Photographs for Wall Decoration, ‘ : . : ; The Old Mill. By Bruce Crane 
Bric-a-Brac Shelf and Photograph Hol le x. Violets. By M aud Stumm. 
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2O}+##O% BOOKS - PICTURES—OLD AND NEW: ART FURNISHINGS.¢ 


 D’Anvers Elementary 
History of Art, Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting. 


Mrs. 
author of ** 
Fourth edition, newly 
brought up to date by the author. 
8vo, $3.75. 


ARTHUR BELL (N. 
The Art Guide to Europe.” 


By 


revised 


to the merits of the book itself, it 
may be said that it is comprehensive and accurate. .. 


h regard 


I'he matter is well arranged, and the facts are 


with fit them into 


London Academy 


A Handbook of 
Architectural Styles. 


Translated from the German of A. Rosen- 
garten by W. CoLLETT-SANDARS. New 
edition, with 639 Illustrations, 8vo, 
$2.50. 


ut any attempt to preco 


theories.” 


«*s The above bo nok. for saleby all booksellers, or | 


will be sent upon receipt 


of price. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 


53-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


WY. Bouton, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 WEST 28th ST., N.Y. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 
A superb collection of Standard and Miscell: 
eous Rare and Curious Books, being mostly se 
lections from private librarie 5 recently d 


in- 


also a fine assortment of recent Fre ll eeedt s, | 


Art Publications and Calendars for 1897 
*,*4 Catalogue is now in preparation and will 
be to any address on application. 


sent 


D’ANVERS), 


oni 


nceived 





SAVE MONEY 


BY BUYING YOUR 
XMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS, CALENDARS, | 
BOOKS, STATIONERY, ETC, 


FROM 
GODFREY A. S. WIENERS, 
662 Sixth Avenue (East Side), NEW YORK, 
Between 38th and 39th Streets. 


REFINEMENT 


is never more 
fine stationery. 
ents I will send two original shetel f 
lress die, and san - es of the 
writing-paper 
either of one kind of pape 
lie free of ae. 


EDWIN W DAYTON Porton and Engraver, 
. 1 641 Madison Ave., N.Y. 
ATEST and best imported literature and 

fashion magazines and reviews. All Ger- 
man and French books and periodicals, novel- 
istic and scientific literature in stock or imported 
on order at moderate prices. H.W. Mussacus, 

Bookseller and Importer, 248 Fourth Avenue, 

near 20th Street, New York. Leipziger ‘‘Da- 

mast-Baendchen ” Bibliothek. 





clearly indicated than by the use of 


atest pr 1S 
If you orde rte n quir 
or assorted, I wil lcut the 








A CATALOGUE OF 
WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, 
= vo AND on 
Will be mailed free on applica 
“BRUNO HESSLING 
64 East 12TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


Blakeslee Galler Y,| 


‘No. 353 5th Avenue, 


Corner 34th St., N. Y. 


SPECIALTY OF 
Early 
English Paintings. 


H. van SLOCHEM 


Importer of 


WORKS OF ART 
Antiques; Dutch Inlaid Furniture, Portraits 
and Paintings; rare old Dutch Brassware 
(47th Century); Did English and Dutch Sil- 
ver, Sheffield Plate, Delft China, and Bric a 
Brac generally, 


499 FIFTH AVE., at 42d st.: N.Y. 
(Also, Amsterdam.) 








‘| BOUSSOD, VALADON & 


L. Crist DELMONICO 
Paintings by Modern 


AND 


| Karly English [Masters 


'SCHAUS’ ART GALLERY. | 


FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 





| 


, XHIBITION and cee 'WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


told | 


166 FIFTH AVENUE 


| Between 21st and 22d Streets 


NEW YORK | 





LAWRIE & CO., 


15 Old Bond Street, - London, England. | 


PICTURES 


OF THE 


Early English 


Barbizon Sc hools. | 


ALSO OF THE 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 





WALLIS 48? SON 


The French Galleries 


, LONDON 
EDINBURGH 
iE St., GLASGOW 


120 Patt Mau 
11 Hanover Sr., 
104 West GEor 





) Tom Wallis 
rs - E. Silva White 


) Lawson Peacock 


*ROPRIETO 





| An Exhibition of Dr: wings and 
| Lithogr: iphs by JOSEPH P ENNELL, 
| Illustr: cine a New E dition of} 
Washington Irving’s ‘‘ Alhambra, 
|January 21st to February 6th. 
FREDERICK KepreL & Co. 
20 East 16th Street, N. ¥. 


The Hollyer a 


YF wo 
r EDW a” BURNE JONES, B 
WATTS, R.A., %n 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
j id for catalogue to the American agents, 
Willis & Clements. 1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Pa 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





‘)— GOUPIL & CO., of Pais 


Co., 
SUCCESSORS, 
Paris, London, Berlin, The Hague. 


MODERN PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GaALteriks: 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirtv-first Street. 








366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO. 
AUCTIONEERS, 
a rooms and Gallerie 
Aintings, Statuary, b oks, 


a F. OF, MAKER OF 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 
(8th Street), near Broadway, New York 
Works of Art Framed u ith Artistic ]udement 


G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 


DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


Premium Awarded in Every Branch 
At the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893 


Works of Art and Antiquities, 


Faiences, Velvets, Embrotderies, Rugs, 

| Statuettes, Intaghos, Greek and Roman 
Old Coins and Ancient Jewels. 

Houses In Paris AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 


| No. 390 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Fitth Avenue Art Galleries. | 


s for exhibitions and sales o 
and other art work. 














204 FIFTH AVENUE, 


 seanon Square, New York 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Works of Art, 


295 Fifth Ave., New York. 





| High Class Paintings and Water-Color 
| ‘Drawings by the 

| EARLY ENGLISH 

| and Continental Masters. 


A Choice Collection of Etchings andEngravings 


Always on View. 


5 & 6 Haymarket, London. gRue Traktir, Paris | 
ESTABLISHED 1842 





‘Chas. Sedelmeyer, |... 


6 Rue de La Rochefoucauld, 


‘GALLERIES OF HIGH-CLASS 
| PAINTINGS, 


High Class Pictures| OLD MASTERS AND BARBIZON SCHOOL. 


| Select Limited Edit 


l Etchings Zons. 


Will publish shortly an important work 
WILLIAM 


eight volumes, containing the 


}on REMBRANDT, written by Dr 


BovE;: 
a biography and the descriptions of | 
his works, with their reproductic 
p< ytogravure. 
| Subscription price in Paris, $250 for the 
|S volumes. 

The richest and most extensive book 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|} ever published on any painter. 





DURAND-RUEL, 


EXPERT ano IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 


Vew Vork office of the largest and most importan 


Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rug LAFFirre aNd tt Rue Lere.cerier 


Fultus Ochme 


(Formerly with the succes 
384 Fifth Az , between 35th & 
NEW YORK CITY 








Venue 36th Sts 


| 
| High Jass P. aIntings: 
| Barbizon School 


AND 


Early English Masters 





HOLLAND 
ART GALLERIES, 
A. PREYER, 


35 Kalverstraat, Amsterdam (Holland), 





DOW DESWELL 
& DOWDESWELLS (Lim’d), 


DEALERS IN 


Old and Modern Paintings bv 
English, Dutch and Flemish Masters, 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 


160 New Bond Street, London. 





yn in | 


KOE es 4c 


M. H. iariman, 


| ‘Proof Etc ieee’. Engravin ‘. 
and ‘Photogravures, 
American Water-Colvr 
‘Drawings, 
|For eignFac-simileAquare 
Prints, Photographs, ¢. 
A large f Picture Frames— 
Special Frames to 
Oval and Square Gold Frames 
With ‘Bow Knots a St 
Variety of French 
Miniature and ‘Dresden } 
—MODERATE PRICES. 


A large line of . for g 


1. 30% $5.00. 


ncaa — 


An 
e ign and d 
Color 
Decor t 
Panels, W! 


variely o 


Large 


framed pictures 


unequalie 


tists ar 
en f 


al Ment 
Art An 
West side, near 


119 UNION SQUARE, 15th Street, NEW } 
| THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. Wit 
many illustrations. Issued periodi 
By \ 


r al ¢ 





ecialty: 
alog terials 
ateur 





28, The Life of Velazaquer. 
| i Na 
| in land Pri eo 
THE MAC) MILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fi AvE y. 





The Illustration of Books, 
By JOSEPH PERNCLL 
ul f Students. A 





THE CENTURY C0. aia Square, New York, 


| PER CENT. LIST 


oF $10,000 STOCK OF AR] S 
MATERIALS CLOSING OL 
es oe 
i QUOTED. n Tue Ap 
| 
| 





Barton's Art Store, CINCINN 


NOORIAN 


4 East 20th Street, New \Vork 


| ee 
ANTIQUITIES (Objects of Art 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 
FURNITURE, RUGS, EMBROIDER 
JEWELRY AND POTTERY 


T. A. Wilmurt’s Sons 


MAKERS OF 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES 
54 East 13th Street New _ 


Third Door West of Broadwa 
Repairing and R Don 


ANTIQUE , 


Wernicke's te Roon 


| 10 & 12 ae 8th St., 

|; Open all the y 1, are 

| stocked ( alk wil 
his Winter t 

recently acg >i ma 
and varied collection of 


Furniture. Porcelains, Sil 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART 


Henry Landon Parkhu sf 


Decorations and Furniture 
Stained Glass and Mosaic: 
Memorials, Monuments 
PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
158 Fifth Ave., New York City 


THE PALETTE ART (), 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for 


Oil, Water-Color, 
Pastel Painting, 
Drawing. 

A select line of White China. 


Largest Stock of Plaster 
Casts for Schools; also in > i  & 
Ivory Tint for decorative = 
purposes. 


Send for illustrated Catalogues. af 


Two | 36 East 23d St., at Madison Square, 
storss § 167 West 57th St., opp. Carnegie Hall, tN 








rk 





"°° wa 
be 1 


ms to his 
rare 


oF 








China, 
and 











181 Br 


tional 
Cases 
tons, ¢ 





AUEEHERE HOD 





= 


STUDIOS OF 


M. Helen E. Montfort. 


hina, Tapestry and Water Color Painting, 
thoroughly trained instructors; also, 
ial private lessons. During the season of 
he total number of lessons given at this 
hlishment was not equalled by any other in- 
ion tn the city. 


CHINA PAINTING 
Materials 

repared and tested in own labora- 
ding 

Matt Roman Gold 
n the market) and a full line of colors. 
il assortment of carefully selected mate- 
r china painters; also white china. 


CHINA FIRING 


ectly and completely fitted kiln room. 
ns in constant operation. China prop- 
-d, daily. 


CHINA DECORATED 


tak w decorating china, and prompt | 
on ired. Broken sets matchec 


er eat m t 
secu 


; 


welcom 
it-ot lesirable 
ute te Vicinity. au 
58 M. HELEK BE. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., New York 





(OL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. | termocronss SH 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Mass. 
Twenty-first Year Now Open. 


Copley Square, Boston, 


yn in drawing from the cast and from life, 


and decorative design, and also in artisti 
{ perspective. Principal instructors : I 

. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design 

yn (Anatomy) and A, K, Cross (Perspective 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
For circulars giving detailed information 


Manas 


Museu 
— 5 


Palmer Art School | 


30 EAST 23d STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Classes in Drawing and | Pain iinting from Model 
and Cast. Portrait Painting in Oil, Water- 
Color and Pastel. 

SPECIAL instruction in Miniature Painting on 
Porcelain, and Figure Work on China. “We 
use a flesh palette of four colors, simplifying 
flesh painting on china to the utmost. Decora- 
tive Designing and Tapestry Painting in Dyes. 

For terms, call or address 


E. P. PALMER 
East Twenty-Third Street 


Miss Evizasetn Lomsarp, 





30 


MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG, 


OF CHICAGO, 
TEACHER IN GLASS PAINTING, 
42 East 21st STREET, New Yorx Ciry. 
The Right Kind of Glass. 


Phe right colors to match it, with Designs. 
Directions for firing. 
Send for Price List. 


A. Siedenburg’s Manual on Glass Painting 


50 cents the copy. 


J. M. VERMORCKEN, 
Pupil of CAROLUS DURAN and 
CABANEL, gives 
INSTRUCTION IN PORTRAITURE 
Ar Srupio, 

Baudouine Building, 

181 Broadway, Cor. 28th Street, NEW YORK. 


Anatomy in Art. 


A practical text book for the Art Student in 
the Study of the Human Form, to which is 
added analysis of the laws of Proportion 
and of art of Modelling. Fully illustrated. 
Price, $..co, postpaid. Published by the author. 

J. S. HARTLEY, N.A., 
145 West 55th St., 











N.Y. 





ALE at Harlan, Iowa, one WILKE 
DIO KILN, No. 3 (new) at one half 
cost. Address, 430 Constitution 
Salt Lake Utah. 


HEGGER’S 
CARBON 
PHOTOGRAPHS: 


tionally 
Cases, I 


POR 
s 

origin 

Buildi 





of Ruins of 
Ancient Ar- 
chitecture, 
European 
Cathedrals, 
peers Old 
d Modern 
M: asters and 
Statuary, 
are excep- 
titable for the Library, H alls, and Stair- 
be ving been made for Educational Institu- 
Public | they are highly welcomed as valuable gifts to 
raries, and to 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Write for catalogue to 
FRANK HEGGER, Importer and Publisher of 
Copies of § aintings and Views from all parts of the World. 
No. 288 Fifth Ave., ABOVE 30TH St., New York 





ADELPHI COLLEGE, 


St. 
re 


School of Industrial Art. 


Broad and Pine Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and 


Brooklyn, 


ART DEPARTMENT. 


‘HE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its | 
work has been annually indorsed by such artists as | 
J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
P. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E- Has lar 
J. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. John | 41Ms emphasized 
er, R. J. Pattison, Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, | Special 
>. Carr, and others of equal note The clz arving 
(of which the re two are from the 
Antique, Still y Portrait an in Charcoal, | 
Oil, Water and Pastel rt "M rning Classes are 
n > Afternoon from 1 to 4 Pp. M., either 
ipils can enter at any time, | I 
daily session of ten weeks, | 


Fames Place, 


offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


gest Life C neal int city 


Industrial 
Regul E 


ar and 
courses ; 

>. asses | 
| clud 
uates tor 


ving an 


ions) r 
professions 


Figure, 


daily se 


a For circulars and all information, : 
7. a oe « W. MILLER, PRINCIPAI 
I'erms, ten dollars for one 





or fifteen for both 
J. B. WHITTAKER 


oe 1 | 
Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, | 


BROOKLYN, N. 6 pe coped ye hel 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. Ovincron Stupio Bt 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 246 Fulton, r. ( Stree 


»bject of this depart 





BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


HE 
Brooklyn Art Assoctation and the 
Brooklyn institute « 
ILDING, 
lark t, Br 
t is to provide thoroug In 
stematic instruction in the fine | Mr. Wat ww. Z 
ruct tven iM Cast, portrait, life | Mr. Ge vs Paintin 
water-cdk persp e5 | Mr soston, 


The « ne I 
and s rnd 
wma 


TER SHIRI 


7 
) 


| Mr. Wa. H 


SNYDER, 


Cquip; 

necessary for stud) 

Director of De; 

Adams; A. W. Dow; G.I 

Haskell; K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Grif 
F.Edminster; R. Hunter; G.A.Tew ; E. K. Fer 

1. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler 


Prellwitz: 1. ¢ | 
| 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute | 


fith. ( 


rll awa 
ner; N ‘ 


Teac bere ¢ s\. 
(ALLIED WITH COLUMBIA UNIVE) 
HE Rew Work City 


| 

=| Lowell S: Sc hel of ‘ladustri 11 | __._DEPARTMEN 
| Manual Training and 

Art and Decorative Design. 


This department offers (1 
| Mass. sngrenianat of Tee erat zonal training to teachers an 
DESIGNING. 


drawing and manual training : 
in drawing, water-colo 
, Wood-carving and 
print 
ast drawil +" wwledge « 
soth the 





NT OF 


Art £d ucation | 


S ec eps artment occupies the new < n 
china {| ilding, situated on Morningside Heights and o 
of fre C | ing the Hudson Riv ver and the Palisades 
designing and cl mS] Send for circular giving terms of ad 

tuition fees, scholar 


Colleg e Hall 


ehand ¢ 


rein the 
ROSTON 


stitute of Garrison St., Teachers ( 


CHARLES KASTNER, Princ WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D., 


Wood-Carving’ 
Tools 


These are 
, the genuine S. J. Addis Lon- 


AL. 





not toy tools, out 


don Carving Tools, of which 


we are direct importers. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 209 Bowery, New York 





‘CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 1s 


and prepared for sale ; 
etc + 


The Metropolitan School of Fine Arts 


A. B. COBDEN’S 


OF NEW YORK, CARNEGIE HALL. 
T I : Edwin H. Blashfield, B. West Cline 
dinst, aceun A. Levy, Henry Mosler 
Reinhart, George M. vs. : 
Separate classes for men and women in Drawing 
| P ainting, and Composition from the Nude 
‘lasses in Antique, Portrait, Still Life, 
— tration. 
ir sche 


RS 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIAL TY. 


line of co 


Ree 


Ske 
ted 


: I r le« ‘ , , 
A complete lors carefully sele larships, value fifty dollars eac by 


given fe r the best work at end of season. 
nditicns, send for prospectus. 


aiso Gold, Oils, Brushes, 
hina fired and gilded for 
on China Painting ”’ 


Amateurs and c 
mailed 





* Practical Hint 
free upon application. 
15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHINA PAINTING 
thoroughly taught by an experienced fr 
ROYAL W ORCESTER PORCEL AIN w ORK 


(ENC 


tea 


*LAND 





CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING 


Practical type-written lessons by mail. 
materials supplied. 


MRS. M. = STON-BREWER, 


DIO 1022 . 156 Fifth Ave., New ¥ 
Colors for 


AULICH 


OF CHICAGO, 


B. 


Srt 





ROSES A SPECIALTY. 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, O 


DESIGNS in 





N FW Water- 
= Painters. 


China- 
MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 
8 East 15th St., New York City. 


WATER COLORS. 


and MRS. JOHN J. REDMOND, 


LL METHODS IN 
CHINA PAINTING 


correctly taught. Instruction also in Oil, 
=i W ater-Color and Tapestry Painting by 
MRS. W. H. MULLER. | 
Bischoff’s Celebrated China Colors for sale 
China Firing a Specialty. 
Stupio, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


OPP. HOTEL WALDORF, 





MR. 


Classes for Water-Color and Pen-and-Ink (fig ar 
still-life) three times a week. 











E. M. GUBSCH & CO. 


119 East 23d Street, New York 
SPECIALTIES IN 


Or Fire Etching Work 
BEST OF INPORTED APPARATUS 
A large stock of goods, plain and in the com- 
pieted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables, chairs, 
tabourettes, cabinets, plaques, picture frames, 
panels, and a great variety of other wares. 


DESIGNS FOR SALE 


Plaster Casts. 


Antique, Roman and Medizval, 


For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 
Casts in the Ivory Tint. 


Largest Collection in America. 


L. CASTELVE€CHI & C0., 


Manufactyrers and Importers, 


143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue. 


Albert G. | 


®, ART INSTRUCTION AND ART SUPPLIES. LLERERRRER 
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Fry 


Ps 


EIGHTEENTH VYEAF 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchool 


Open throughout the Year 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water Color, 
ial classes in 


and Tapestry; 
also spe 


China- Poe 


ge of anexperienced practical decorator 


SPE fa SUMMER CLASSES AND 
RAT! f OR EACHERS. OPEN JUNE 
t ACI YEAR ; 

The @uneed Handbook, entitled 


“How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, 
Dresden Colors and Gold to China,” 


most successful work of the kind ever 
hed 


is the 
;. 1 
e pages. Ilillustrated. 


wrt and tor » cont angahire ie mati 


=A Holland Delft Blue 


in vials each, 


iz 


for 7 


ge nuine 
¢ in the 
respects for securing 


1e most delicate to the 


mplete price 
S¢ HOO! 


FREE! © co 


able specia 


ll applicants 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 


PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
ti7th St., (., Formert) 


t. ) New York. 
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HENRY MOSLER’S 


Painting & Composition Classes 
Reopen October 5th, 1806 


ress 


Cincinnati, O,. 





Specia tion will be given to the study of 


the Human F ‘orm, , Portraiture, : ind Composition. 
Mr l give criticisms weekly - 
THU RSD AYS and SATURDAYS, and 
will personally superintend the posing of the 
models on Mondays 

twenty students will be entitled to 
1 MONTHLY prizes, the sum of $300.00 
expended in awards during the year 

| $30 per month, all day 

TUITION : tate per SED, half day 


For furth mation ac 


HENRY MOSLER 


> Hall Studios 


Cor. 56th St. & 7th As ow York City 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, Silk, 

Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 

toric ne and Architecture 
Wate lor, under Paul de Longpré. 
hakeenn ati under Dan C. Beard. 
lasameete s are the practical head design- 
aaa architects from the leading 
in the city 

Tuition, $60.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 


The Fry Art Co., 


43 West 28th-St., 
LESSONS IN . be A PAINT T ING 
By T. Ma LL Fry. Jr 
y’s Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors, Roman 
Gold, Oils, Mediums, 
VUFACTURED AND FOR 
China Firing a Specialty. 
ft J CARROLL Beckwith, Caro._us Duran, 
, will take of young ladies to 
, July and August; leaving + York 
Lene 5 jy September. ‘Terms for 


. aa ction, and visits to the principal 
$ lress. 


‘Miss 7 EANIE L. BOYD. 


The Van Dyck Studios, 939 EighthAve. NewYork 
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Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th acy Y. | SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 


9 East 59TH StT., N. Y. 


Students received from first Monday in Octo- 
ber to last Saturday in May ; Life—Women, 
morning ; men and women, evening. Out- 
door classes arranged for summer. 


The F. E. Hall Art School, 


36 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Open daily; terms, $1.00 per lesson; choice 
studies, sale or rental ; best Roman Gold, 65 
cents per box. The Hall Kilns for sale, finest 
testimonials in America ; send for price list. 
White China and Art Supplies, lowest prices 
in New York 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, umes. 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Artists’ Superior Oil and Water Colors 


sé BRITISH ” CANVAS. PREPARED ENGLISH LINEN 


FOR OIL PAINTING. 


A Superior Canvas sold at the same price as the American article. 


London-Made “British” 
Red Sable Brushes. 


FINEST RED SABLE HAIR, 
IN NICKEL FERRULES. 








WITH 6-INCH POLISHED 
WALNUT HANDLES, 


‘*Winsor & Newton, Ltd.” 








Stamped in gold: 
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F. W. DEVOE & CO’S_ | 
Liepend Oil Colors for Artists 


IN TUBES. 
Prepared Canvas, Academy Boards, Fine Brushes 
for Oil and Water-Color Painting, 
Oils, Mediums, etc. 


AND THE NEW LINE OF 


Fitrifiable Colors in Tubes for 
China Painting 


are to be had of all-reliable dealers throughou 
and Canada. 

American Artists appreciate the necessity of ig ull materia 
make. F. W. Devoe & Ce ’s manufactures have been 
y artists of national reputation, and a 

ninent Artists, and by all the principal Teache 
oui the country. Ask your dealer for F. W. Devoe & Co. 
goods, and see that the name F. W. DEVOE & CO. is upon each 
article. If your dealer cannot supply them, write direct. 


Jnited Stat 
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CHINA PAINTERS ARE INTERESTED IN “ GOLD” 
F. W. Devoe & Co.’s make is giving good satisfaction; try asample bo 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 
Fulton Street, cor. William, NEW YORK 
and 176 Randolph Street, CHICAGO 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Art Materials of Every “Description, for Oil, Walter Color, Paste, 
and China Painting, Etching, Modelling, Pvrography, 
Designing, ‘Decorating, etc. | 

STUDIES, BOOKS ON ART, AND MODELS 


KEES SESE = 
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NEW 
YORK. 


46 West 
Broadway 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 


xp importers or ALUStS’ Materials 
For O11, Water-Color and Pastel Painting and Draw- 
Ing, and for CHINA and GLASS Painting, 


Use A. Sartorius & Co.’s 
VITRIFIABLE OIL COLORS 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. 
Put Up in Collapsible Tubes, Finely Ground and Carefully Prepared. 
WRITE FOR PRICE-LIST. 


Use A. ‘Sasson & Co.’s 
Virnc Moist WaTER-COLORS 


FOR CHINA PAINTING. 


USE A. SARTORIUS & CO.’S ROMAN GOLD OR VITRO WATER GOLD. 
WRITE FOR PRICE-LIST. 


Use A. Sartorius & Co.’s 
Moist OLreo Coors, 


Put up in Large and Small Collapsible Tubes. 


T# ESE colors are to be mixed with water only, and can be a a either Oil-color style or Water-color style. 
If applied Oil-color style, pictures, after being varnished, have the exact appearance of Oil paintings. 
These colors stand any varnish used for Oil colors. We recommend, however, the Oleo varnish, which does 
not give the whites the yellowish tint other varnishes give them. If Oleo Colors are applied Water-color 
style, the picture is not varnished. These colors can be applied on any material, such as Artists’ Canvas, 
Academy Boards, Cardboard, Paper, Bolting Cloth, Silk, Wood, etc., and no preparation of the Canvas, 
Paper, etc., is required before the colors are applied. The effects of Pastel painting can also be obtained with 
the colors. They cannot spread on Bolting Cloth, Silk, Metal, etc. If used for coloring photographs the 
photograph should first be covered with an exceedingly thin coat of glycerine, which is generally rubbed on 
with the finger. 
The Mc »ist Oleo Colors dry rapidly and perfectly mat, permitting work without interruption. An artist 
can use them for sketching the same as Oil Colors, can finish his sketch and can take home a dry sketch. By 
preference, a little Oleo Megilp can be added to the colors, which prevents them from drying too rapidly. 
Water only is, however, always the thinning medium. If painting with Moist Oleo Colors, Oi/ Color Style 
on Paper, itis advisable to spray Fixatif or Spesonchin Varnish over the picture by means of an atomizer 
before applying the Oleo Varnish, to prevent the fateer from sinking into the paper. it painting on canvas or 
Academy Boards, this is not required, 





Write to A. Sartorius & Co., 46 West Broadway, between Park Place and Murray Street, New 
York, for catalogues and circulars containing many instructions how o mix and apply china china colors. 
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FRANCE, 
For Amateur Decorators. 


The best and newest from all European factories, includ- 


ing a full line of our celebrated ‘Elite’ china, 
always on hand and constantly arriving. 


Thermometer Loving Cup 


These goods will fire well. Ask your dealer for them. Should 
he not keep them, get him to write us for illustrated sheets. 

In ordering of your dealer, be sure to prefix the 4 triangle to the 
STAMPED! ©4talogue number. It will enable him to rec- GrayprD 
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NO. 1734.—W00D-CARVING veghsteicsaghieney FOR THE TOP OF A BOX. By 
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NO. 1734a.—W00D-CARVING DECORATION FOR THE SIDES OF THE 30x. 
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NO. 17386.—CENTRE FOR LEATHER WORK OR PYROGRAPHY. 








NO. 1737.—NAPKIN RING. 
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NO. 1739.—FRIEZE OR BORDER FOR WOOD-CARVING OR PYROGRAPHY. 
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NOS. 1740, 71747. CONTINUATION OF THE SERIES OF Doy.Lirts BEGUN IN THE Last Issux 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY Mrs, L. BArton-WILSON, 
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NO, 1727.—PLAQUE DECORATION IN BROAD WATER-COLOR STYLE. By Mary Caruanine Weicue, 





























NO. 1728.—REPEAT BORDER. Esrectatty SurraBte ror THE DECORATION OF A LARGE Bow! 
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By ANNA SIEDENBURG. 
N0.1728a.—FOR A PLATE. 
NOS. 1729-32.—FOR SHERRY 
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NO. 1733.—BORDERS FOR SOLID WHITE EMBROIDERY. 
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OLD CHINESE PLATE DECORATION. 
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NO. 1743.—BORDER FOR CHINA DECORATION. RAISED PASTE AND PEN WORK. 
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DESIGN FOR A PAINTED LAMP SHADE 


WO. 1746.—REPEAT DECORATION FOR CHINA, EMBROIDERY, OR PYROGRAPHY yA M NO. 1747.—FOR CHINA, EMBROIDERY, OR PYROGRAPHY. By A.C. Morse. 
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ELIZABETH, COUNTESS OF GROSVENOR. AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE. 





(Copyright, 1897, by Montague Marks, New Yerk and London,] 
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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 


T was often said by the con- 
temporaries of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that his _por- 
traits were not likenesses ; 
and of Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Wilkie remarked 
that “those who knew and 
could compare the heads 
he painted with the origi- 
nals must have been struck 
with the liberties he would 
take in changing and re- 
fining the features before 

much truth there was in these 

would be impossible to deter- 
mine to-day, and it would hardly be worth 
while to determine it even if we could. It is 
enough for this generation to know that 
both Reynolds and Lawrence put on can- 
vas the features of some supremely beautiful 
women; whether or not the artists flattered 
their sitters may. have concerned the living 
members of their families, but it does not 
concern us. We cannot doubt that they 
painted no less for posterity than to please 
their clients, and, therefore, so far as we may 
represent that posterity, let us be grateful 
and extend to the manes of Sir Joshua and 

Sir Thomas the expression of our most dis- 

tinguished consideration. 

*  * 

* 





him.” How 
assertions it 


LAWRENCE painted more of the beauties 
of his day perhaps than even Reynolds did 
in his. Last month The Art Amateur re- 
produced as a frontispiece his adorable 
Lady Blessington, that fascinating Irish- 
woman who, thrice wedded and thrice wid- 
owed, had at her feet all the literary celebri- 
ties of her day, from Byron and Moore to 
Count d’Orsay and Disraeli. This month 
are shown the lovely features of the Count- 
ess Grosvenor, the well-known group of 
Lady Sutherland and her child, and, on a 
smaller scale of reproduction, the portrait of 
the second wife of Charles James Fox. The 
photograph from which the last named is 
taken unfortunately conveys no idea of the 
attractiveness of the painting itself, certainly 
one of the most masterly of the many por- 
traits by Lawrence brought to the United 
States. Mrs. Fox, richly robed in black, 
looks “ la vraie grande dame,” a stately bru- 
nette with the rich, warm coloring of a gypsy, 
aristocratic in feature and bearing, and with 
a languidly supercilious expression. Mr. 
Blakeslee brought the picture to this coun- 
try some months ago and, strange to say, is 
still allowed to keep it. So perhaps it may 
be seen at his galleries for yet a little while. 
He has also a richly colored portrait, by 
Lawrence, of Mr. Angerstein, whose bequest 
of pictures to the British nation formed the 
nucleus of the National Gallery. It repre- 
sents an older man than we saw in the mag- 
nificent life-size group of Angerstein and his 
wife which, it may be remembered, Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. exhibited in New 
York about a year ago, and, finding no one 
willing to buyit, sent it back to Paris, where 
they sold it to the Louvre for more money, 
it is said, than was asked for it here. 

* 
* 

THERE are rumors of several well-known 
collections of pictures coming to the auction 
block in the course of the winter. It is al- 
ready announced that the important Mar- 
shall O. Roberts gallery will be dispersed at 
Ortgies’ in January, and that, later, Dr. Reu- 
ling of Baltimore will send his large collec- 
tion of old masters to New York, to share 
_the same fate. In the Roberts catalogue 
the names of Teniers, Paul Potter, and Cana- 
letto appear, and early English landscape 





painting is represented by works of Wilson, 
Constable, and Turner, of varying degrees of 
merit. There is nothing by Reynolds, Gains- 
borough, Romney, or other portrait painters 
of their days ; but of the more modern Brit- 
ish school there are anecdotic pictures by 
men like Thomas Faed and John Philip ; the 
“Downfall of Wolsey,” by Laslette John 
Pott, who was an able artist in his way; 
landscapes by Creswick and J. T. Linnell, 
and a cattle piece by the centenarian, Sidney 
Cooper, which shows that at one time there 
may have been some foundation for the high 
esteem in which his art is held by his own 
countrymen. But there are cattle pieces in 
the same collection by Troyon, Van Marcke, 
and Merlet, which by contrast make his work 
look very thin. 
*  * 
* 

Tue French pictures include such notable 
canvases as the pathetic ‘“‘ Marie Antoinette 
at the Conciergerie,” by Charles Louis Mul- 
ler, recalling his “Last Roll-Call of the 
Victims of the Reign of Terror” in the John 
Jacob Astor collection, and Delaroche’s “ Na- 
poleon at Fontainebleau,” showing the van- 
quished emperor seated sideways on a chair, 
with his left arm thrown over the back, and 
his right clenched on his thigh, his hat lying 
on the floor, as if cast there in desperation, 
By Géréme is his early work “ Egyptian Con- 
scripts Crossing the Desert,” one of the best 
things he ever did. The _ unfortunate 
wretches, looking much more like slaves 
than soldiers, shackled by the wrists, two 
and two, black men and white together, are 
hurried along, while the gorgeously dressed 
officers regard their sufferings with brutal 
indifference. Meissonier is represented by a 
“ Smoker,” covering the space of some forty 
square inches. 

* * 
* 

But there are American canvases in the 
collection covering about twice as many 
square feet, making one wonder what could 
ever have possessed their owner to induce 
him to hang them in a private house. By 
Emmanuel Leutze is the enormous “‘ Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware,” the compo- 
sition of which has been made familiar to 
every one by the many engravings of it, and 
“The Triumph of the Cross,” representing 
the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 
Other huge canvases are ‘“ The Embarkation 
of the Pilgrims,” by Robert W. Weir; “ The 
Landing of the Pilgrims,” by W. H. Powell, 
and Church's “ Niagara, Viewed from under 
the American Falls.” There are six pictures 
by George H. Boughton, including his hu- 
morous “ New Year’s Day in New Amster- 
dam ;” three by Eastman Johnson ; nine by 
Daniel Huntington ; “His First Cigar,” by 
J. G. Brown ; both the Harts are represent- 
ed and both the Giffords ; Kensett, Durand, 
De Haas, Casilear, Richards, Whittridge, 
Cropsey, Guy, and Rothermel. 

oie 
* 

But there is no Bierstadt. Mr. Roberts, 
it is said, had commissioned the artist to 
paint for him a large picture of Western 
scenery, and had agreed to pay him $6000 
forit. Some one else saw it during its prog- 
ress and offered a higher price for it. Mr. 
Bierstadt, the story goes, mentioned the cir- 
cumstance to his ‘“ patron,” who thereupon 
remarked : “I will not stand in your way in 
the matter. Let the other man have the 
picture.”” The other man, however, did not 
buy it. It appeared among the assets of the 
painter when a legal valuation of his prop- 
erty was made about a year ago. 

a, 
* 

“ Wuat is a monotype?” a correspondent 
asks. By an odd coincidence, the query 
can be answered very satisfactorily by re- 
ferring him to the facsimile of a monotype 
by Professor Hubert Herkomer, R.A., which 
happens to be printed on another page of 
the magazine this month. A few words of 
explanation may be added. A monotype, 





AMATEUR. 














then, is a painting with printer’s ink made 
upon a metal plate, from which a single im- 
pression only can be taken. Commercially 
speaking, there is no advantage in producing 
such a costly print, but it has special attrac- 
tions for the artist, who is charmed with the 
facility it affords him of wiping out the lights 
in his picture while the ink on the plate is 
wet. This process, by the way, must not be 
confounded with Professor Herkomer’s new 
method of getting numerous impressions 
in facsimile, from a painting made “ in print- 
er’s ink on a silvered copper plate, which, 
after a process of granulation, is at once 
passed through a printing-press. The mono 
type is an American device, originated, I be- 
lieve, by Mr. Bicknell, of Boston. 
* * 
* 


Last month mention was made of the two 
alleged false Rembrandts in the London 
National Gallery and the Budapest Museum, 


respectively, viz.: “Christ and the Chil- 
dren” and “Christ before Pilate.”” A cor- 
respondent reminds me also that Signor 


Ricci, in his recent work on Correggio, de- 
clares that the National Gallery’s famous 
“Ecce Homo ” is wrongly attributed to that 
painter, and adds that Ricci says that the 
“Reading Magdalen” of Dresden is not by 
Correggio, and that Liibke concurs in this 
judgment. This is all probably true. So 
far as the last named is concerned, even the 
official catalogue of the Dresden Gallery 
says that “it is probably only an Italian copy 
of the seventeenth century, somewhat altered 
in the language of form, of a lost original 
by Correggio.”” Certainly the method of 
painting is quite at variance with that of the 
master, and, moreover, contrary to the way 
of Correggio, the picture is on copper. ; 
x % 
* 

THE superb landscape and cattle piece, by 
Troyon, “ Vallée de la Tocque,” which still 
hangs at. Durand-Ruel’s, is held at $50,000- 
not an extravagent price for such a master- 
piece. The late Mr. Goldschmidt, the Paris 
banker, it is said, once refused $40,000 for 
it. It cost him only $2000, but that at the 
time was a good price for a Troyon. The 
canvas is almost too large for any private 
collection of pictures, but what a glorious 
possession it would be for an art museum ! 


ok * 
* 


Tue republication by Charles Scribner's 
Sons of Vasari’s “ Lives of the Painters,” 
which has been edited by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
H. Blashfield, suggests the thought that it 
might pay some enterprising publisher to en 
gage these conscientious collaborateurs to 
bring out a new edition of the more modern 
and more valuable “ History of Painting in 
Italy,” by Crowe & Cavalcaselle. At a 
London book sale last summer a copy of this 
rare work brought $76. Another standard 
art work of great value to students and col- 
lectors, a set of which is nowadays very dif- 
ficult to find, is Smith’s Catalogue Raisonné 
of the Dutch and Flemish Painters. It 
would hardly pay, I suppose, to bring out a 
new edition of it ; for it virtually would have 
to be rewritten, so much has been discovered 
about those masters since good old Mr. 
Smith, early in the present century, under- 
took to catalogue their productions. Many 
of his attributions are known to be wrong, 
and quite a galaxy of able painters is now 
recognized whose paintings were unknown 
or else used to be credited to some of their 
more noted contemporaries. 

ok tk 


* 

Amonc the “ Rembrandts” which may turn 
up in the United States any day is the pic- 
ture of “a gentleman in a red dress and 
green cloak, with a golden-colored turban on 
his head. It is signed and dated, and un- 
doubtedly a very interesting and decorative 
work of art,” says The London Chronicle ; 
but about its authenticity there were grave 
doubts when, a few months ago, it was 
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-nocked down at Christie’s for 265 guineas 
(31390). If its genuineness were not ques- 
tioned, such a picture might easily be worth 
ully fifteen times that amount. 

; 2k * 

* 

Dip Raeburn paint a portrait of Byron? 
Mr. J. Ichenhaiiser, a dealer of London and 
f New York, has been exhibiting in the 
rmer city a picture which he claims Sir 

‘nry painted when the poet was seventeen 
ars old. According to The Sketch, a 

mndon paper— 


Che portrait is an admirable specimen of Rae- 


n’s strong and virile art. The face of the young 
t, partly turned to the light, is full of eagerness 
vitality. The lip, full, sensual, and expressive, 


s the curiously effeminate expression to the face 
h exists in all the Byron portraits, and the thick 
ses of curly hair in part reveal the noble and 
forehead.” 

Mr. Richard Edgcumbe, an authority on 
subject of Byron, went to Mr. Ichenhaii- 
s place of business to see the picture, but 
; told that it had been sent to America. 


s 


Hie gives his reasons, though, in a letter to 
Tie Athenzeum, for doubting that Raeburn 
ever painted a portrait of Byron. Mr. Les- 
li: Stephen, he remarks, makes no mention 
ol it, nor does the writer of the article on 
Raeburn in the Dictionary of National Bi- 


phy. Mr. Edgcumbe adds: 


my catalogue of ‘Busts and Portraits of 
Byron,’ published some years ago in Notes and 
Queries, there is no mention of such a portrait, and 
nission was not repaired by the learned Henry 

G s. Among the semblances of Byron which 
offered to me for exhibition in 1877 this por- 
was conspicuous by*its absence, although a 
il appeal had been made which met with a 
S ing response. Saunders, Phillips, Holmes, Cat- 
le all were there—even an oil painting of 
on apanel, bought at a curiosity shop in Roch- 
of whose history nothing whatever was known ! 
S y, if such a portrait as the one under discussion 
en in existence, it would have graced the walls 

of Albert Hall. But itcame not; and,in my humble 
opinion, there is not the smallest ground for suppos- 
it Byron ever sat to Raeburn for his portrait. 
Byron, at the age of seventeen, was passing, from 
Harrow School to Trinity College, Cambridge, while 
I urn was settled in Scotland. There is: no 
ice on record that Byron and Raeburn ever 

nor is it in the least degree probable that Mrs. 

1 could, in 1805, have afforded to recompense 

rtist like Raeburn, then in the zenith of his 

r, for a semblance of her immature son. At 
period, moreover, Byron had given no promise 
sting fame, nor was his face remarkable for 


* 
\CCORDING to a London cable dispatch to 
daily papers, “ The National Gallery has 
purchased a portrait by Gilbert Stuart of 


himself.” It is probably the National Por- 
t Gallery that has made the purchase. 
By the way, it may interest admirers of the 


Father of American Portraiture to learn that 
two New York ladies last summer offered to 
chase the tract of land near Narragansett 
r, including the Old Snuff Mill, where Gil- 
t Stuart was born in order to save it from 
truction; but there has been a hitch in 
matter and negotiations are at an end. 
MonTAGUE MARKS. 


\ COLLECTION OF DuTCH WATER-COLORS 
s been the special attraction for some 
1e at the Preyer Gallety, where all the ad- 
rable qualities of the school were fully 
wn in selected examples of Kever, Ter 
‘ulen, Anton Mauve, Poggenbeck, Roosen- 
om, and others. Perhaps the most charac- 
‘istic example of the school is Ter 
eulen’s “ White Cart-Horse,” in which the 
mirable drawing of the foreshortened 
rse is matched by the strong, yet deli- 
te relief given by the grayish tones of the 
odland background. Kever, who comes 


nearer to positive color at times than any of 


i's compatriots, is well represented by a 
icture of two little girls stretched on the 
grass of an orchard, and by one of a boy 


1 os 
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raking dead leaves. The former is especially 
admirable for the quality of the colored 
dresses of the children in shadow. But the 
strongest work of the lot is undoubtedly 
Anton Mauve’s “ White Ox” harnessed toa 
cart, and standing by a cottage door. In 
this the background is treated with almost as 
much care as the principal motive, and with- 
out any loss of that unity of impression which 
it is the aim of every painter of the school to 
produce, and to which many of its members 
sacrifice, perhaps, too much of interest in the 
accessories. But it cannot be denied that 
the school produces a large proportion of the 
best water-color work of our day 


THE paintings by Mr. Dodge for one of 
the pavilions of the new Congressional Li- 
brary, which were exhibited at the American 
Art Galleries, we must admit, were disap- 
pointing to us. The artist's previous work, 
conceived, as much of it was, in a decorative 
spirit, the importance of the occasion, and 
the high standard already attained here in 
mural decoration had led us to expect a much 
greater success. It would, however, be im- 
proper to pass a final judgment on work seen 
out of place and under conditions for which 
it was not calculated. It is not too much to 
hope that Mr. Dodge's paintings may look 
much better in their place, high up and at a 
great distance from the eye, than they did 
upon the gallery walls ; and we shall, there- 
fore, reserve a full account of them until we 
can see them where they belong, and com- 
pare them with the other decorations of the 
library. 

Or the bronze door by the late Olin War- 
ner, which was exhibited for a few days at 
the Williams Foundry, it is possible to speak 
at once and without any reservation. It is 
both as to conception and execution worthy 
of adorning the main entrance to the new 
library. The two leaves of the door bear 
ensconced in long, upright panels, figures of 
Imagination-.and Memory, in which the 
sculptor’s talent in the expressive manage- 
ment of the draped figure is fully shown. 
The tympanum contains four nude male 
figures, representing the older races of man- 
kind, with a boy standing for youthful Amer- 
ica, all listening to the teachings of Tradition, 
represented by a female figure seated in the 
middle of the group. The two other doors 
for the main entrance will represent “ writ- 
ing”’ and ‘“ printing,” and are in the hands 
of Mr. Macmonnies and Mr. Herbert Adams. 
The choice of subjects is certainly appro- 
priate, and we do not doubt that the sculp- 
tors, whose work is yet to be seen, will avoid 
all incongruity, whether of design or of 
treatment, with the admirable work already 
finished. 


THE remarkable colossal sculptures by that 
very talented young American artist, Mr 
George Grey Barnard, have been alluded to 
in our Paris correspondence. Recently New 
Yorkers had an opportunity to see some of 
his chief works, which were exhibited for 
about a week in the large hall known as the 
Annex of the Café Logerot. The idea of 
the principal group in marble is not less bold 
than its treatment. It represents the strug- 
gle of vindictiveness and magnanimity in the 
young victor in a wrestling contest. He 
has his enemy at his feet, and pauses as if 
seized with a sudden inspiration of pity, and 
refrains from taking full advantage of his 
victory. The figures are of heroic size, finely 
proportioned, and modelled with great skill. 
A huge figure of Pan, still in the plaster, is 
intended for the centre of a great fountain. 
It presents a novel and striking conception 
of the ancient divinity. In some of his 
smaller works Mr. Barnard seems to have 
followed Rodin in utilizing the contrast be- 
tween rough masses of slightly worked mar- 
ble and delicate modelling of the nude figure. 


AMATEUR. 3 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 
EXHIBITION, 


THERE was but little work of a very inter- 
esting sort at the autumn exhibition of the 
National Academy. A _ few of the older 
men showed canvases worthy of their repu- 
tations; there were a few new names to 
note, and some of the younger artists were 
fairly well represented. But, asa whole, the 
exhibition cannot be said to have been a suc- 
cess. A large painting of a young shep- 
herdess leaning against a tree in a woodland 
landscape showed that its painter, Mr. Solo- 
mon Kann, has appreciated the teachings of 
the contemporary French school as to values 
and atmospheric tone, Of the very few at- 
tempts at the study of reflections in full sun- 
light, Mr. Alexander Grinager’s “ Boys Bath- 
ing’ was the most successful; but, like Mr. 
Kann’s work, it showed little individuality. 
A more intelligent effort was that of Mr. 
Charles C. Curran, who has taken a hint 
from Mr. John La Farge’s Samoan sketches 
as to the play of light on water and over- 
hanging foliage, and who has found such 
effects of light and opalescent color at home 
in the Central Park. In his“ Feeding Swans” 
he has, perhaps, a little overdone the pinkish 
tone of the foreground ; but he is on the way 
toward complete success. Rather oddly, for 
the Academy, there were several pictures in 
which an attempt to render the nude was 
the leading motive. Mr. Charles Frederick 
Naegele’s “‘ Young Mother” turns her bare 
shoulders to the spectator as she nurses her 
baby. The flesh tints, especially in the shad- 
ows, were rather crude, and the strong re- 
lief caused by the arrangement of the light 
has proved too much for the artist to man- 
age. For purposes of study the subject was 
very well chosen, but it would require un- 
common skill to make a good picture of it 
Mr. J. Wells Champney’s “A Midsummer 
Morning,” a very slightly draped and feebly 
idealized female figure reposing on the 
grassy bank of a pool, was unworthy of the 
artist who has given us so many charming 
pastels of eighteenth century subjects. Miss 
Jessie Anthony-Mixer’s “Study” of a half 
nude figure, which was “skied” just above 
it, was fortunate in being thus brought into 
comparison with it, though but a fairly sat- 
isfactory study from the model. The ideal 
treatment of the nude is evidently not Mr. 
Champney’s forte. He does not carry 
enough of fact in his memory with which to 
feed his fancy. 

Of a considerable number of portraits and 
portrait studies, Mr. Carroll Beckwith’s half- 
length of Miss Polly Ogden was easily the 
best. The subject is a young girl dressed 
in pale blue and simply posed against an 
olive-gray curtain. It is a very quiet and 
unpretentious piece of work, but marked by 
a dignified reserve of manner and refinement 
of expression. The attitude of certain other 
portrait painters toward their sitters (some- 
thing which always shows in the painting) 
would leave much to be desired by the lat- 
ter, if they were at all sensitive on such 
points. Happily, most people are not. 
There were, as usual, many genre pictures, 
and in this really most difficult kind of art 
it was surprising how many still give all 
their thought to the dramatic or anecdotical 
side of their subject, attempting, in conse- 
quence, pictorial difficulties far beyond their 
powers to cope with. Mr. E. L. Henry’s 
“The Huckster” was acase in point. Ina 
New England village street, with its gam- 
brel-roofed houses and shady trees, a pedler 
has halted his cart. A woman has come out 
to bargain with him, another looks on, stand- 
ing by the white paling of her garden 
Across the street a negro servant, sweeping 
the sidewalk, looks up from her task with a 
gesture of sudden interest in the group in 
the foreground. The figures and their fea- 
tures are characteristic and expressive. As 
a sketch for the setting of a stage scene 
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MRS. CHARLES JAMES FOX. BY SIR 


THOMAS LAWRENCE. 


OWNED BY MR, T. J. BLAKESLEF. SEE “ MY NOTE-BOOK.” 


nothing better could be desired. Nor 
was the artist without feeling for the 
purely pictorial side of his subject. 
The composition, both of line and mass, 
is satisfactory ; and he was evidently 
impressed, as so many of us have often 
been, by the beauty of the tone of light 
observable in shaded suburban streets 
insummer. But at each one of those 
points he has been left far behind by 
other artists ; and we are compelled to 
admit that he would probably have 
done much better if he had concen- 
trated his powers on some simpler as- 
pect of the subject. 
Good landscapes were more numer- 
ous than good paintings of any other 
sort. Wecan mention but a few: Mr. 
Leo Moeller’s ‘‘ Grandfather’s Garden,” —— a 
a careful study of growing cabbages GAINSBOROUGH’S POR- 
and pumpkins, certainly quite as well TRAIT OF MRS. FISCHER, 
worth painting out of doors as ar-, HIS DAUGHTER, 
ranged for a still-life composition ; Mr. 
Guy Rose’s “ Giverny Willows,” planted 
along the grassy bank of a small stream ; Mr. Bruce Crane’s “ The 
Rainbow,” spanning a stormy sky above a half-reaped field of 
grain; Mr. Homer Lee’s “St. Louis Bridge at High Water,” a 
small picture remarkable for its happy rendering of murky atmos- 
phere and turbid water, and Mr. John J. Redmond’s “ Moonlight,” 
reflected in the quiet water of acanal. All of these were of sim- 
ple, every-day subjects treated in the most unpretentious manner ; 
yet they were among the most noticeable things in the exhibition. 
We should like to see students of landscape begin with such sub- 
jects ; or, better yet, with such as Mr. Oscar Miller’s “ Oid Cider 
Press,” abandoned in the apple orchard ; for in this the principal 
object was one of easily defined forms, and a little indecision in 
the handling of foliage and sky did not amount to enough to 
spoil the whole work. There were several interesting landscape 
compositions, such as Mr. Thomas Moran’s “ Rizpah,” and some 
small paintings too obviously imitated from Dupré and Diaz, by 
Mr. Frederick B, Williams. 
WitH his fine portrait of Senator Brice, Mr. Hubert Vos takes 
rank as a portrait painter of the first order. For simplicity and 
directness of treatment and firm modelling it compares with the 
best work of Bonnat, and it has not been our fortune to see in any 
portrait by the celebrated Frenchman such vivacity and truth of 
expression. The painting is at Schaus’s, where also may be seen a 
capital example of Vibert’s new style, or rather method, some 








account of which has appeared in The Art Amateur. It depends 
largely, if not altogether, on the medium employed, which is, we 
understand, composed of the finest and most transparent gum copal 
dissolved in purified petroleum. The result of using it on Vibert’s 
technique has been to bring light into all the shadows and to 
greatly raise the key of color without loss of harmony. The sub 
ject of the present picture is interesting from what is called a liter 
ary standpoint. A number of flannel-robed Dominican monks, in 
the loggia of an Italian cloister, are looking over the marble rail 
and laughing heartily at some amusing incident in the court below 
It is one of those little comedies of convent life in which Vibert 
delights. The monks have been carrying large baskets of tulips 
hyacinths, and jonquils to decorate the altar, and these, forgotte: 
on the floor of the corridor, make a brilliant patch of color, repeate: 
in paler tones on the frescoed walls and the colored marbles of th 
pillars. The entire picture is full of diffused light, which leave 
no detail in obscurity, yet, for all its variety, it produces a united 
impression. 
Ar FisHEL, ADLER AND SCHWARTZ’S GALLERIES, Mr. Ridgway 
Knight's Salon picture of this year, “A Shepherdess of Rolleboise, 
is the “clou” to the interesting collection there. It is a charming 
specimen of the French rustic school of painting, giving us a shep 
herdess of a sort which combines agreeably the lingering ideal « 
pastoral song with the reality as we know it from Millet and Bas 
tien-Lepage. An excellent ‘‘ Moonrise” by Cazin shows the dire 
tion which all that is vital in the school is now taking—that is t 
say, toward landscape. A very pretty little head by Jacquet and ; 
“ Drummer,” by Roybet, in brocaded, plum-colored silk, furnis| 
another contrast, both in manner of painting and choice of subject 
with Mr. Knight’s picture. Two broadly painted landscapes b 
Weissmiiller are interesting as showing how mucl 
the aspect of our American landscape has bee: 
affected by Dutch influences. In one we have th 
approach to a bridge over a canal at evening, al 
solutely similar to hundreds of such scenes along 
the Erie ; and the other, “‘ Sunday Evening, Winte: 
Holland,” but for the absence of any attempt to b 
in the fashion on the part of the sturdy Dutch 
-women going home from church, we might fanc\ 
to represent a village street in any of the Easter: 
States. There are the same gambrel-roofed houses 
with painted shutters, the same dooryards an 
branching elms; and the snow on the ground bu 
adds to the illusion. A pretty river scene b 
Sanchez-Perriez will be remarked, and there ar 
two clever views of Nile scenery by Professor Kar 

Ooms, of Antwerp. 


Two MORE PORTRAIT PAINTERS make their bow 





PORTRAIT. BY SIR WILLIAM BEECHEY. 
OWNED BY MR. GEORGE H, HEARN. ON LOAN AT THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART. 
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to New Yorkers who wish to be immor- 
talized on canvas. At Knoedler’s Gallery, 
Mrs. Leslie Cotton, who is a pupil of Sargent, 
Carolus Duran, and Carroll Beckwith, has a 
stunning full-length and life-sized portrait of 
herself in crimson, and one, less gorgeously 
colored, but otherwise more satisfactory, of 
Dr. Seward Webb. And Prince Troubets- 
koy, who has studied mainly in England, 
though his technique is French, has several 
portraits and a collection of small views of 
London and Paris streets, which show a good 
deal of versatil- 
‘tv. The most 
pleasing is a 
jicture of a 
young girl gath- 
‘ring roses, 
vainted with a 
vreadth and 
igor and a suc- 
ess in the effect 
fopen sunlight 
vhich remind 
ne of Manet. 
There are also 
iever and strik- 
ng portraits of 
fustice Sir John 
Day and of Mr. 
Jurnett, the 
ell-known 
,ondon picture 
ollector. A 
ortrait of 
rladstone, asa 
‘eble old man 
a brownish 
semi-obscurity, 
s doubtless 
truthful, but 
cannot be said 
to be pleasant. 
One wall is giv- 
entothe display 
of a large num- 
ber of minia- 
tures by Joseffy, 
-emarkable 
chiefly for the 
ingenuity 
shown in vary- 
ing the manner 
of framing. 
Mrs. Irving 
Campbell, a 
charming pro- 
file against a 
blue sky, has a 
‘imple rectan- 
gular gilt 
rame; Mrs. 
James Jenifer 
Bottom, in dark 
blue ona darker 
vackground, is 
ramed in 
ylack; Miss 
Maida F. Bab- 
ets pretty 
lead goes in a 
itetée> the 
young daughter 
f Mr. Charles 
Wilmot John- 
son is put up in 
i heart-shaped 
locket of gold 
ind enamel ; and there are beauties in ovals, 
‘thers in passe-partouts, and yet others in 
irregular rococo shapes. 


SESSION OF THE FAMILIES. 


Some of the possibilities of printing in 
‘olors have been illustrated in a very inter- 
esting way in the colored stipple engravings 
of the last century. An excellent collection 
of these, comprising fine proofs of some of 
the most important examples, has been on 
exhibition at Wunderlich’s Gallery. Some 
specially fine proofs were of Bartoloz- 
zi's well-known engraving after Sir Joshua 
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Reynolds’s picture of a little girl, “ Simpli- 
city ;” a number of portraits of the beauti- 
ful Lady Hamilton; several excellent en- 
gravings of cattle pieces after George Mor- 
land ; a fine portrait of Nelson, by Keating, 
and “ Man in Armor,” a splendid example of 
the father of color printing, Jacob Chris- 
tophe Le Blond. This last was printed from 
several plates. 


Mr. Howarp PYLE’sS DRAWINGS IN GrI- 
SAILLE which were exhibited at Klackner’s 





THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND AND CHILD, FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE, 


THIS CHARMING PORTRAIT, REPRESENTING THE THIRD DAUGHTER OF GEORGE HOWARD, SIXTH EARL OF CARLISLE, WAS PAINTED IN 1828, HE 
SAME YEAR AS THE WELL-KNOWN “*LADY DOVER AND CHILD,”’ TO WHICH IT BEARS SOME RESEMBLANCE. 


Gallery in the first half of December were 
chiefly remarkable for the use which the 
artist has made of color, in order to relieve 
the somewhat ghastly gray tones produced 
by mixing black and white paint. By means 
of the orthochromatic process, as is well 
known, a picture in full color may be repro- 
duced in half tone with fair results. But 
this costs considerably more than an ordi- 
nary photographic reproduction from a black- 
and-white drawing would. A skilful hand, 
however, may use any of the warm colors— 
brown, orange, or red—to modify his darker 


BOTH PICTURES KEMAIN IN THE POS- 


5 
tints, knowing that they will simply come 
out a more uniform black than he has got in 
his picture. With practice, he may even in- 
troduce a little pink into his lights, making 
allowance for the darkening which, expe- 
rience shows him, will follow. Mr. Pyle has 
found vermilion the best color to “use in 
that way, as it affects the plate not very 
differently from a tone of gray of equal in- 
tensity. He uses it, therefore, in the red 
coats of English soldiers, in flesh tints, in 
costumes, in brick walls, and wherever possi- 
ble. The result 
is to make the 
drawings illus- 
trating a series 
of essays called 
“In Washing- 
ton’s Day” 
agreeable to the 
eye, while oth- 
erwise they 
would be use- 
less, except for 
reproduction. 

AMONG the 
considerable 
number of new 
loans at the 
Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, 
apart from those 
of early English 
paintings con- 
tributed by Mr. 
George A. 
Hearn and Mr. 
Joseph Jeffer- 
son, already al- 
luded toin these 
columns, we 
would distin- 
guish Mrs. Em- 
ma G. Lulli’s 
Gilbert Stuart, 
“Mrs. Harti- 
gan ;” Mr. Geo. 
H. Story’s Van 
de Velde, “ The 
Embarkation of 
King Charles 
7. on his Re- 
turn to Eng- 
land after the 
Restoration,” 
and Mr. Thomas 
Moran’s_ early 
Turner, ‘“ Con- 
way Castle,” 
which has often 
been shown be- 
fore. In other 
departments 
there have been 
many additions 
of interest. The 
additions to the 
Museum’s_ col- 
lection of casts, 
the most impor- 
tant of its col- 
lections from an 
educational 
point of view, 
proceed at such 
a rate as to sug- 
gest the advisa- 
bility of hastening the erection of the northern 
wing. Upward of one hundred additional 
pieces have been added to the collection of 
musical instruments presented by Mrs. John 
Crosby Brown ; more than two thousand pat- 
terns of old Japanese brocades have been add- 
ed by Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer ; Mrs. Amelia B. 
Lazarus has made a gift of old silverware ; 
the permanent collection of Japanese pottery 
has been added to by Mr. V. E. Macy; Mr. 
Rutherford Stuyvesant sends two fine suits 
of old armor from the Spitzer sale, and a 
large collection of old armor and arms comes 
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from Mr. E. Van Horne Ellis and his mother. 
A collection of curious Icelandic objects in 
silver is presented by Mrs. Sigfried E. Mag- 
nusson, and the large collection of Mexican 
antiquities has been added to by Mr. Louis 
Petlich and Mrs. Margaret Gilbert. 








Ar Curist DELMoNIco’s are. two fine ex- 
amples of the late George Inness, which offer 
a rare opportunity of comparing his care- 
ful early manner of painting with the free- 
dom and effectiveness of his later work. 
In “Evening on the Delaware” every object 
is fully and completely rendered, the foliage 
of the fine elms on the river bank being evi- 
dently studied with much feeling for its rich 
composition and graceful movement. Yet 
the picture is as full of Jight and atmosphere 
as though those were the only things aimed 
at. The other painting is a late twilight 
effect from an opening in a pine wood, look- 
ing down a steep ravine into a valley already 
dark with the approach of night. This is as 
broadly painted and as full of a mysterious 
suggestiveness as the former picture is of 
definite form. The two include between 
them nearly the whole range of the painters’ 
work. A fine sea piece by Dupre ; an “ Ap- 
proaching Storm,” by Cazin, in which the 
hurrying movement of the clouds, the oily 
look of the water in the canal by the road- 
side, and the manner in which the sudden 
gust of wind shakes the branches of the 
scrubby trees are rendered with uncommon 
truth to nature ; an excellent Jacque, “ Sheep 
at a Watering Place ;” an interesting church 
interior by L’hermitte, with children receiv- 
ing their first communion, and a strongly 
painted picture of French sailors on the 
deck of a man-of-war, by Léon Couturier, are 
among the other good things to be seen. 


At MAcBeETHu’s the experiment of exhibit- 
ing side by side representative works of the 
contemporary Dutch school in water-colors 
and an equal number of water-colors by 
American artists has been tried with a result 
that should be an encouragement for those 
who believe in supporting our own artists. 
It is not that it is very difficult to pick out 
the American pictures—their authors form 
less of a school, and, at the same time, 
are more eclectic than the Dutch—but that 
their slight inferiority in technique is more 
than made up for by their greater depth of 
feeling, more ambitious aims, and greater 
variety of color. Mr. F. B. Williams as a 
painter of ideal landscape is not unknown at 
the larger exhibitions ; but his works here 
shown make a much more favorable impres- 
sion than any that we had previously seen. 
Others whose work stands well the neigh- 
bourhood of fine drawings by Israels, Kever, 
and Anton Mauve are H. W. Ranger, Leon- 
ard Ochtman, and R. M. Shurtleff. Some 
small oil paintings by one of the most imag- 
inative of our younger painters, Mr. Arthur 
B. Davies, show that his strongly original 
talent is maturing, and that he is coming out 
of the fog of indecision that marred his first 
efforts. 


WESTERN ART EXHIBITIONS. 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF WESTERN ARTISTS, or- 
ganized last spring, opened its first annual exhibition 
in The Art Institute of Chicago, on December 14th. 
After remaining there two weeks the pictures will be 
shown successively at St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, and Cincinnati, the series of exhibitions 
closing about May Ist, 1897. Oils, water-colors, pas- 
tels, sculpture, ‘‘ and other works of art ” are admitted, 
including wood-carvings by William Fry, of Cincin- 
nati; etchings by Frank Duveneck, and a case of 
choice Rookwood pottery. Some five hundred entries 
were made, which under the restrictions of an exact- 
ing standard, the considerations of space and of 
transportation, have simmered down to less than 
two hundred accepted works, making a compact ex- 
hibition of unusual merit. 

Frank Duveneck, of Cincinnati, sends a marine 
and three portraits, including the fine, Rubens-like 


German woman which was for some years one of the 
notable things in Chase's studio, interesting to com- 
pare with his more recent picture of “Mr. J. H. 
Sharp.” Portraits are many and good. Percy Ives, 
of Detroit, sends a soft, roseate head of ‘‘ Mlle. Ittye;”’ 
Miss Pauline Dohn, “A Lady” in well-executed 
yellow silk veiled with black gauze; Miss Atha 
Haydock, “ Mrs. Sewell and Thomas Haydock,” a 
middle-aged woman and boy, the child being very 
tenderly painted ; Miss Caroline Wade's girl in black, 
called “ Asters,” Francis P. Paulus’s broad ruddy 
“Farmer's Boy,” E. H. Wuerpel’s “Study in 
Shadow,” and Otto Stark’s “ Story Book,” are all 
practically portraits treated with enough artistic 
license to extend their interest beyond the family 
circle. E. H. Medkin’s principal contributions are 
coast scenes painted near Annisquam last summer, 
and a bit of Eden Park, Cincinnati, called “ Hill and 
Hollow.” H. F. Farny beside a couple of Indian 
scenes in his usual accurate manner sends a ‘* Moon- 
rise at Sunset.” Charles H. Ault, of Cleveland, also 
sends a moonlight scene—the misty green moonlight 
of the English Channel on * Lowestoft Herring- 
boats.” R. H. McGinness has a soft, vaguely 
painted “ Old Canal;”’ Rettig, a brisk water-color of 
a “Cottage by the Sea;” F. W. Freer, a small dog 
and small child sharing a meal in the brotherly spirit 
of “ Altruria,” E. A. Burbank, several of his small, 
careful bits of negro genre. 

There are in Chicago a group of landscape paint- 
ers who transcribe the rather monotonous scenery of 
the Middle West with genuine feeling for its most 
subtle variations. They are Leon Roecker, R. S. 
Robbins, H. W. Methven, Walter Burridge, William 
Wendt, and F. C. Peyraud. They are all represented. 
So one C. F. von Saltza, T. C. Steele, J. H. Vander- 
poel, William Forsyth, and all the strongest artists 
of the half dozen cities which have combined to make 
this exhibition a success. I. McD. 


THIS winter several notable private galleries in 
Chicago have been thrown open in aid of some 
charity or another. At Mrs. Potter Palmer's, lately, 
could be seen the most numerous gathering of fine 
Monets and Cazins in the country, Corot’s grandiose 
“Orpheus Saluting the Dawn,” and other works of 
the Fontainebleau school, some of rare quality ; a fine 
Zorn, and many good American pictures. Mr. S.M. 
Nickerson’s was the next gallery to open. One of 
the gems of his collection of paintings is a Bargue, in 
beautiful gray tones, representing a cavalier swagger- 
ing down a muddy road, gun on shoulder and game 
in hand. Mr. Nickerson’s cabinets of Oriental jades, 
crystals, and lacquers are known to all connoisseurs. 
Mr. J. W. Ellsworth next admitted the public to his 
fine galleries,where they had a chance to see his Greek 
vases, old terra-cotta figurines, and his superb collec- 
tion of Oriental porcelains, especially rich single-color 
pieces and blue and white soft paste. As our read- 
ers know, his paintings—with the single exception of 
the De Sagan Rembrandt, “ Portrait of a Man’’-—are 
by American artists. 


THE PRIZE AWARDS AT PITTSBURG for the best 
pictures at the exhibition at the Carnegie Art Gal- 
lery were: First prize (medal and $5000 cash prize), 
“The Wreck,” by Winslow Homer, of Scarborough, 
Me.; second prize (medal and $3000 cash prize), 
“The Shipbuilder,” by Gari Melchers, of Detroit. 
Both prizes were given by Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie. 
Medal of first class (gold), ** Lady in Brown,” by John 
Lavery, Glasgow; medal of second class (silver), 
“ Nétre Dame, Paris,’” by J. F. Raffaelli, of Paris; 
medal of the third class (bronze), “ Emesta,”’ by Miss 
Cecelia Beaux, of Philadelphia. Apart from the 
money value of the prizes, their worth in artists’ eyes 
is considerably lessened by the fact that they are not 
conferred by a jury of experts, but by one of business 
men. Many more paintings were accepted than 
there was wall space for, and it was decided to re- 
move, later, some of the pictures which were hung 
and replace them by others which had been crowded 
out. Naturally, artists objected to this sort of ex- 
hibition in instalments. A snow storm of letters of 
remonstrance fell upon the director’s devoted head, 
and some men withdrew their pictures. It was 
complained, too, that the wall space, insufficient as 
it was—actually excluding a solicited contribution 
from Puvis de Chavannes—allowed the display of some 
poor paintings by local artists. A few connoisseurs 
proudly displayed the gems of their galleries—a 
Meissonier, a Daubigny, a Corot—and dealers gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to contribute. 











DECORATIVE PAINTING JN 1896. 





THE recent decorative work done in the 
United States has been unusually important. 
It includes the painting by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, Mr. John Sargent, and Mr. Edwin 
A. Abbey in the Boston Public Library ; the 
decorations for the new Library of Congress 
at Washington, and much work of an un- 
commonly high character in hotels, clubs, 
and private houses. 

The large panel at the head of the stair 
case in the Boston Library has been some 
thing of a disappointment to many earnest 
admirers of Puvis de Chavannes. One can 
but recall his work at Amiens, Lyons and 
the Pantheon, and be filled with the feeling 
that this work is far less complete. I can- 
not help the thought that if this able maste: 
had been more familiar with the place he had 
to fill that his work would have had a dif- 
ferent character. 

Mr. Sargent’s decoration is the most ex 
haustive and thorough production of a man 
of great artistic power. It shows a great 
deal of research and much thought of a kind 
not usually expected of artists; yet, as ar 
ensemble, it has wonderful cohesion, and 
great beauty both of drawing and color 
The frieze of Prophets of the Old Testament 
has been much and justly admired, for the 
dignity of the types which the artist has 
chosen, and the largeness of the composition 
and handling. But the composition in th 
arch, in which the civilizations of Egypt and 
Babylonia are symbolized by figures of thei: 
gods and heroes, is even more remarkable. 
It sets a very high standard, which all wh 
are doing decorative work in America should 
aim to follow. There is room for some anxi 
ety regarding the subordinate decoration: 
of the ceiling and walls, which are to be 
directed by the architects, and, at present, 
the large blank spaces are mst trying, and 
should, at once, be covered with a tint. 

Mr. Abbey’s room is in every way a com 
plete and beautiful example of decorative 
art. The full expression of his talent i: 
these large paintings—which have been de 
scribed at considerable length in The Art 
Amateur—is a subject of congratulation t 
all American artists. 

The work at the Congressional Library i: 
Washington is the largest decorative schem: 
yet undertaken in this country, and bids fai 
to be quite up to the high standard set in th 
Boston Library. The work of Mr. Blash 
field for the central dome, in which colossa 
figures with emblems and trophies represent 
the various nations of the world, is dignified 
in idea and thorough in execution. And Mr 
Simmons's work in the series of large tympa 
ni is remarkable for the excellent drawing ot! 
the allegorical figures and for the fine effect: 
of color got by the clever management of th« 
draperies. 

The work by Messrs. Cox, Walker, Ved 
der, Alexander, Maynard and Reid, some ot! 
which is yet incomplete, bears the sam: 
stamp of high artistic purpose and skilfu 
rendering, and will make of the Congression 
al Library an art museum of which we maj 
be justly proud. 

Of the general effect of this work in rais 
ing the standard of decoration it would b: 
difficult to form too high an estimate. Ou: 
painters now here have, as a rule, held hig! 
positions as pupils in the best schools o! 
Europe ; and there is every reason to believ: 
that a fuller opportunity to display thei 
accomplishments will result in work whic! 
will surprise none so much as our ow! 
people. They can produce work in ever) 
way equal to the best that is being done i! 
Paris or London. Where weareas yet lack 
ing is in the subordinate ornamentation s 
necessary to set off and give the best effect 
to large decorative paintings. We have fa! 
too few men capable of producing a hig! 
order of geometrical and conventional orna 
ment. In this particular field there are great 
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pportunities for young draughtsmen of 
‘alent. Scroll-work and conventionalized 
natural forms are most important adjuncts 
) the figure decoration, which only the ac- 
ymplished artist should attempt ;: for the 
irge scale required exaggerates every fault 
f drawing and of modelling, while there 
re many special difficulties in doing large 
jecorative work which do not at all affect the 
rdinary painter. 
The next very important work of the kind 
ll probably be the 
‘coration of the new 
rary of Columbia 
lege. The architects 
ould be urged to re- 
veasufficient amount 
their ample appropri 
on for that purpose. 
ivate houses, clubs, 
i hotels, in New York 
d other large cities, 
| doubtless continue 
be an important field 
American decorative 
tists. During the past 
ir there have been 
‘cuted Mr. Robert 
im’s decorations for 
Mendelssohn Glee 
ib in a very high and 
icate key of color, 
| showing consum- 
te mastery of fore- 
rtening and drapery. 
the work of Mr. C. 
Turner and Hubert 
man at the Man- 
tan Hotel, much has 
ady been written. 
s distinguished in ap- 
priateness to its sur- 
indings, and shows a 
ughtful regard both 
subject and treatment 
the laws of mural dec- 
tion. 
CARROLL BECKWITH. 


“THI COLOSSEUM,” 
ich may be said to be 

great work of the 
r of Mr. Alma-Ta- 
na, has been on ex- 
ition at the Tooth 
llery. It fully sus- 
ns the reputation of 
s reviver of the glo- 
s of ancient Rome. 
e brownish - pink 
ss of the huge build- 
y, warmed on one side 
the last rays of the 
ting sun, nearly fills 
background. Inthe 
n space below, a pro- 
ssion is passing — 
ne triumph of a vic- 


ious general. The CONTRIBUTED AS A FRONTISPIECE TO “‘ THE PALETTE,’ THE STUDENTS’ (MANUSCRIPT) MAGAZINE. “AT ‘THE HERKOMER SCHOOL 


‘eground is a marble 
lcony in cool shadow, 
iere, between two sculptured vases, and 
istered about a bronze Venus, three pretty 
lsare watching the display. The key of the 
or scheme is given by the auburn hair of 
‘central figure, a very young girl, whose 
arming head is relieved in part by the 
‘enish bronze and partly by the reddish 
ie of the distant Colosseum. Between the 
ses a heavy festoon of yellow daffodils 
swung, which, touched here and there by 
nlight, brings into complete harmony the 
tremes of warm red and cold, grayish 
een. The composition of line is as well 
nsidered and as thoughtfully worked out 
that of color, and there are few paintings 
the artist which better repay careful 
idy. Some excellent portraits by Law- 
nce and Gainsborough and an uncommonly 
teresting “ View of the Grand Canal, Ven- 
ice,” by Guardi, are also shown at Tooth’s. 
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A YEARS WORK OF THE FINE ARTS 
FEDERATION. 

SO MET! LING more than a year ago 

ten of the Artist Societies of New 

York united in forming a Fed- 

eration, for the purpose of ensur- 

ing harmonious action in matters 


which concern all of them. The Federation 
does not constitute an eleventh society ; itis, 
in fact, a federal council composed of repre- 





BUSHEY, ENGLAND. 


sentatives from each of the societies inter- 
ested. The Society of American Artists, the 
Water-color Society, and National Academy 
of Design represent the painters. The New 
York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, the Society of Beaux Arts Ar- 
chitects, and the Architectural League rep- 
resent the architects; and the last-named 
society also includes designers of deco- 
rative works of various sorts, such as 
gas-fixtures, iron-work, and stained glass. 
The National Sculpture Society stands for 
the sculptors. The Municipal Art Society 
of New York exists simply to raise money 
for public monuments. It was owing to 
its exertions that Mr. E. Simmons's fine 
decorations were placed in the New County 
Court House, and it is now trying to raise 
funds for a monument to the late Richard 
M. Hunt. The American Fine Arts So- 


ciety is a composite body, which controls 
the Art Building on Fifty-seventh Street 
and leases rooms and exhibition galleries to 
the other societies. And, lastly, the Society 
of Mural Painters has for its.object to keep 
the claims of decorative paintings, as distin- 
guished from easel paintings, before the 
public. Each of these societies is repre- 
sented in the Federation, which is bound to 
act upon any business submitted to it by any 
of them, through its standing committees on 
painting, sculpture, ar- 
chitecture, sites, and 
landscape gardening 
and decorativeart. lhe 
names of the members 
of these committees are 
not made public, be- 
cause any decision ar- 
rived at is practically 
that of the entire Fed 
eration, and,therefore,of 
the whole body of artists 
and others included in 
the ten societies named. 
No other such body so 
well organized and so 
capable of giving ex- 
pert opinion on all mat- 
ters connected with the 
fine arts exists in this 
country. 

That it did not come 
into existence without a 
need is plainly shown in 
the following history of 
its first year’s work, the 
data for which was fur- 
nished to The Art Ama- 
teur by the President 
of the Federation, Mr. 
Russell Sturgis. Its first 
efforts were directed to 
the saving of the Pali- 
sades, which form sucha 
remarkable feature of 
the scenery of the Hud- 
son River, and which 
are being on a large 
scale defaced and de- 
stroyed by quarrymen. 
The subject had been 
brought before two of 
the federated societies, 
and each voted to refer 
it to the Federation, 
which undertook to urge 
upon Congress the de- 
sirability of purchasing 
the water front and a 
strip of land along the 
top of the cliffs, for use 
as a military park, as 
already recommended 
by the State Legisla- 
tures of New York and 


FACSIMILE OF A “MONOTYPE.” BY PROFESSOR HUBERP BHERKOMER, R.A. New Jersey. If itshould 


be found impossible to 
get this law passed, the 
Federation will draft 
another project, with the 
same end in view, of preserving the natural 
beauty of the Palisades ; and in case that 
nothing can be done in Congress, will carry 
the matter once more before the State Leg- 
islatures. 

As regards the Palisades, the result.is still 
in doubt. But the action of the Federation 
in aiding to arouse public opinion against 
the proposed demolition of the Boston State 
House has borne fruit. Strong resolutions 
against the proposition were sent on, and a 
committee from the Federation attended the 
Faneuil Hall meeting to protest against it— 
with very good effect. The Federation has 
now under consideration the problem of 
finding a site for the proposed Botanic Gar- 
den in Bronx Park, such as will not interfere 
with the landscape effect. In this matter, 
and in passing upon the proposal to tear 
down the Reservoir at Forty-second Street, 
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to make room for the great New York Pub- 
lic Library building, and also that to form a 
small Italian garden, with terraces and foun- 
tain, in one of the uptown parks, the Feder- 
ation would like to have the voice of a So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, and would 
welcome the formation of such a society and 
at once admit it to fellowship. It is true 
that the profession is by no means numer- 
ous ; but a strong society might be formed 
if, in addition to such men as Mr. Pinchot, 
who has undertaken the reforesting of Mr. 
George Vanderbilt’s estate at Biltmore, Mr. 
Parsons, of the New York Department of 
Parks, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Hastings, all 
those who are deeply interested in forestry, 
landscape gardening, and the related arts 
were to unite their forces. 

In quite another line of work the Fed- 
eration has been for some time past try- 
ing to find a means of getting rid of the 
more disagreeable features of competitions, 
which have frequently been so managed 
that to many artists the very idea of a com- 
petition is offensive. The Federation is in- 
clined to insist, for one thing, on the pay- 
ment of juries. It sees no reason why busy, 
professional men should be asked to devote 
many hours’ time to the examination of 
sketches and models without pay. During 
the past year the Federation has appointed, 
upon request, the jury in the Manhattan 
Hotel competition, and that which awarded 
the prizes at the “Century” poster compe- 
tition. In both these cases payment was 
offered to and accepted by most of the mem- 
bers of the juries ; but some 
unwisely refused to accept it. 
The question of artistic copy- 
right, owing to the efforts 
being made, ostensibly in be- 
half of a few music publish- 
ers, practically to repeal the 
present law, is also under dis- 
cussion. It will be necessary, 
in all probability, to fight the 
whole battle over again in 
the coming Congress. What 
is known as the “ French” bill 
passed by the last State Leg- 
islature, and which affects the 
supervision of public works 
in New York City, has been 
incorporated in the draft of 
the charter for the Greater 
New York, and the Federa- 
tion will probably suggest 
some modification of its pro- 
visions, In the near future 
there will probably come up 
other matters of equal impor- 
tance. The Federation is not 
likely to suffer from any lack 
of business. It is prepared 
to act as an advisory board 
on artistic questions to any 
public or private body that 
asks for its opinion, and to 
offer alternative solutions of 
difficult problems where other 
than artistic interests have to 
be consulted. But it has a 
right to expect that its deci- 
sions will be received with the 
greatest respect. There is no 
end of work for it in NewYork 
City alone; and our confidence 
in the judgment of its presi- 
dent and members leads us to 
hope great things from it in 
the way of directing and en- 
lightening the public taste of 
the whole country. 


RAIMUNDO DE MADRAZO. 






ELEBRATED as much 
for his portraits 
as for his easel 
pictures, Mr. de 
Madrazo is sure to 
receive a cordial 
welcome to Amer- 
ica. He comes un- 
der the auspices of 
Mr. Julius Oehme, 
at whose galleries 
several recent 
works are on exhi- 
bition. Two of these are portraits of ladies, 
types respectively of English and Spanish 
beauty. Both are seated, without any attempt 
at a sensational pose ; and they are dressed 
alike in white and relieved against gray back- 
grounds; but the different characters of the 
features as brought out by the painter are 
quite sufficient to give distinction to the paint- 
ings. Two portraits of gentlemen are also 
shown, and give one quite a different impres- 
sion of his style of handling, as they are as 
forceful as the others are delicate and refined. 
It is Madrazo’s habit, when beginning a 
portrait, to make, first of all,a pencil sketch of 
his subject, defining the pose and the com- 
position of the picture. This is very seldom 
departed from in any important degree. 
Through the courtesy of the artist we are 
enabled to reproduce four of these sketches, 
which show the painter as clever a master of 





seat “THE TWO FRIENDS.” PENCIL SKETCH FOR A PORTRAIT 


Tne NATIONAL SOCIETY OF 
Murat PAINTERS recently 
elected for the year 1896-97 : 
Hon. Pres., John Lafarge; 1st Vice-Pres., 
Fred’k Crowninshield ; 2d Vice-Pres., Geo. 
W. Maynard ; Treas., D. M. Armstrong ; Sec- 
retaries, Chas. M. Shean and Chas, R. Lamb, 
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RAIMUNDO DE MADRAZO. 


the line as he is of the brush. They are ex- 
ecuted with a hard pencil, and may be repro- 
duced almost as sharply as pen and ink. 
We have seldom seen anything as charming 


GROUP BY 











in its way as the group of mother and child, 
called by the painter “ The Two Friends,” 
which we reproduce on this page. On an- 
other page will be found three more of 
these delightful sketches, of which that at 
the bottom of the page is the portrait of 
Mrs. Oliver P. Belmont, formerly Mrs. W. K 
Vanderbilt. : 

Madrazo comes of a family of painters 
His grandfather was José de Madrazo, 
pupil of the celebrated painter of the First 
Empire, David, and founder of the Museun 
of Madrid. He held the position of court 
painter at the Spanish Court, as also did hi 
son, Frederico de Madrazo, the father of thx 
subject of our notice. Raimundo, howeve1 
was born in Rome, where he received hi 
earliest instructionin his art. But at the agi 
of twenty he went to Paris to continue hi 
studies at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
the studio of Léon Cogniet. While still ; 
student he had the good fortune to get 
considerable order for decorative work f 
the hétel of the ex-queen Christine in th 
Champs Elysées, and the first success wi 
followed by orders from American amateu 
such as Mr. William H. Stewart, Mr. Joh 
Taylor Johnson, and Mr. Robert L. Cutting 
Notwithstanding his Spanish and Roma 
affiliations, Madrazo had become such a cor 
firmed Parisian that he did not leave the cit 
even during the siege, when most of the art 
ists deserted it. Among his best portrait 
are those of the late W. H. Vanderbilt an 
of his sons, Cornelius and W. K. Vanderbil 
and the portrait of Mrs. Belmont, referred t 
above. He is the painter « 
the portrait of the late Rol 
ert L. Stuart, now in the Ler 
Ox Library of New York 
The Baroness yon Hoffma 
and her daughter, Miss Mor 
roe, Mrs. McCreary, Mrs. A 
tor, Mrs. Drexel, and man 
other well-known Americ: 
ladies have been among h 
sitters, as have the Duche: 
of Albe, the Marquise d'He: 
ney, Baronne de Gunsbur, 
the Duchess de Morny, at 
others of the leaders of societ 
in Europe. His portrait 
the Queen Regent of Spa 
has been placed in the Spa 
ish embassy in Paris. M 
drazo was rewarded with 
gold medal at the Paris U1 
versal Exposition of 1879, a1 
in 1889 was made Officer 
the Legion of Honor. H 
tastes lead him in the dire 
tion of collecting antique fu 
niture and Greek vases, 
which his studio is full. H 
has also a magnificent « 
lection of sketches by gre 
masters, including some 
Raphael, Rubens, Ingres, at 
Watteau, among which he 
proud to show a number 
drawings by his friend, P: 
Baudry, for whose work 
professes the greatest estee! 


THE Fine Arts FEDERATI 
intends to print shortly acot 
plete list, in one alphabet, 
the very large membership 
the ten societies which co 
pose it, and also to issue fr 
time to time announceme! 
of coming meetings of t 
several societies, as is alrea 
done by the scientific bod 
which unite in common acti 
inasimilar way. Itis thoug 
that this will be of use in pt 
venting the possibility of several meetin 
coming on the same date, and in enabli! 
those interested in the work of the societ! 
to arrange their engagements beforehand 
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RAIMUNDU DE MADRAZO FOR 
(SEE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 4 





PRELIMINARY LEAD-PENCIL STUDIES BY 
THREE OF HIS MOST NOTABLE PORTRAITS, 
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MR, BRUCE CRANE’S LANDSCAPE. 


(See Color Supplement given with The Art Amateur this 
month.) 


RUBBED into the canvas 
first a stain of Yellow Ochre 
and Ivory Black, using Sicca- 
tif d’Harlem to thin the two 
colors,” said Mr. Bruce Crane, 
taking up the little landscape 
in color given with this num- 
ber of The Art Amateur. 
“There are, of course, many 
ways of getting the same effect in 
colors, but this is the way I painted 
this particular picture. I next drew 
in all the forms in the sketch with Raw 
Umber. The first thing to paint was the ex- 
treme distance. For this I used White and 
Rose Madder and Permanent Blue, break- 
ing in on top with Cadmium Orange. 
“Next, I rubbed in the trees with Raw 
Umber and Vert Emeraude, for the warm 
parts of the foli- 
age adding to 
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foliage was painted with White, Rose Mad- 
der, Permanent Blue, Vert Emeraude, and 
Cadmium Orange. 

“You see, IT use a very simple- palette. 
The warm tones predominate, the only two 
cold colors being Permanent Blue and Vert 
Emeraude. I find this palette sufficient to 
paint the coldest as well as the hottest effects. 
It also does for the brightest as well as the 
darkest pictures, and could be used equally 
well for an autumn or winter picture. 

“In winter the purple tone predominates ; 
in spring we have the prismatic tone; in 
summer the monotone; and in autumn a 
gorgeous tone. 

“With Lemon, Cadmium Orange, and 
Rose Madder the glories of the sunset sky 
can be approached, and nothing in autumn 
can be more gorgeous than Cadmium 
Orange and Rose Madder.” 


In answer to “Two Art Students,” who 
say that they “can paint a little,” but “ have 





these colors No. 
2 German Cad- 
mium, The bit 
of meadow in the 
middle distance 
was painted with 
White, Vert Eme- 
raude, and No. 2 
German Cadmi- 
um. Over the 
tone of green 
produced by this 
combination was 
dragged Cadmi- 
um Orange and 
White. 

“Next came 
the sky. I began 
at the horizon, 
using delicate 
touches of White 
Cadmium, Or- 
ange, and Rose 
Madder. The 
clouds in the up- 
per part of the 
sky were touched 
in with Cadmium 
Orange and 
White, also all of 
the faint cloud 
patches which 
appear through- 
out the sky. I 
then took White, 
Permanent Blue, 
and a faint touch 
of Lemon Yellow 
and broke this 
into the sky, be- 
ginning with the horizon. As I approached 
the upper sky I gradually strengthened the 
blue. The sky was painted to the edges of the 
trees, breaking the foliage into the sky tones. 
The trunks of the trees were painted with 
Raw Umber, the gray tones on both trunks 
and limbs being made with Permanent Blue, 
White, and Raw Umber touched over the 
solid tone. 

““Now we come to the immediate fore- 
ground. The light was painted with White, 
Vert Emeraude, and No. 2 German Cadmium, 
and the shadows were grayed with a light 
touch of Rose Madder, Blue, and White. 

“After this came the pond. The first 
thing done was to accent the darks along the 
edges, using Raw Umber. For the reflec- 
tions of the trees the same colors were used 
as those employed in painting the trees them- 
selves. In painting the sky reflections care 
was taken to keep them a lower tone than 
the sky. 

“The roof of the mill was painted with 
White, Yellow Ochre, and Permanent Blue, 
the red being composed of Vermilion, Raw 
Umber, and White. Back of the mill, the 





FACSIMILE OF THE PHOTOGRAPH FROM WHICH THE DRAWING ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE WAS MADE, 


(ske ‘“* TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAWING,” BY E. M. HALLOWELL,) 


not had the discipline of an art academy,” 
and ask if we would advise them to go to 
Paris “to finish their artistic education,” we 
reply: Not yet. Study drawing from the 
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OF THE INTE- 
RIOR OF A 
CHURCH. THE 
ELLIPSES IN 
THE COLUMNS 
NEAR THE 
EDGE OF THE 
PICTURE TAKE 
THE FORM OF 
A INSTEAD OF 
3. (See ‘Talks 
on Elementary 
Drawing,”’ on 
the opposite 
page.) 
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FIG. A. FIG. B. 


cast and from life in some good art school 
here until you are proficient in these most 
necessary preliminary branches. After that 
go to Paris and study there for as long a time 
as you can afford. 





PAINTING OF SNOW AND TICE. 


I, 


AT times,.an expanse of snow considered 
in detail will show every color of the rain 
bow, but in so refined and modified a way 
that the erroneous impression still remains 
that to be “as white as snow’ an object must 
be absolutely colorless and the acme of white- 
ness. Let us endeavor to look upon a field of 
snow, if the ground be level, as an enormou; 
mirror—or rather reflector—spread beneat! 
the overarching skies. When we ask our 
selves what color the snow is, we will the: 
naturally look at the sky, and, taking th 
two in consideration together, arrive at an es 
timate of the local tone of our snow field. | 
the sky is clear light blue overhead, the snoy 
willbe of dazzling blue whiteness, wit! 
warm, yellow-gray shadows. Where thes 
shadows are deepened in tone by very larg: 
objects, they become richer and darker, as 
suming, perhaps 
a bronze tint 

We obser\ 
again, that whe: 
the sky tone is o 
a still deepe 
blue the shadow 
become corre 
spondingly rich 
er and warme! 
sometimes al 
most pure violet, 
while the light 
appear to assum: 
adistinctly ivory 
yellow tint. 

Under the in 
fluence of 
brownish ~ gra 
cloud the snow 
appears a pinkis 
or golden yelloy 
in place of th 
local gray tone 
and this deepen 
into a dull, warn 
maroon - colore 
shadow wit 
some fine viole 
half tints. 

These observa 
tions are take: 
in the /ate mor? 
ing, just befor 
noon. It is 
good plan to not 
the time at whi 
a sketch is mad: 
so that certain et! 
fects of light ma 
be classified, an 
the differences i 
lights, shadows, and reflection variations i 
local tone and so forth may assume som 
logical sequence. 

In the early morning we frequently observ: 
under a clear sky, that the shadows are d« 
icate violet blue, with vibrating edges, sug 
gesting prismatic colors along the outlines 
pink, yellow, green, indigo blue. This effe 
is subtly beautiful, and does not last ver 
long. The sky above here, the writer ha 
noticed, is most frequently clear blue wit 
fleecy clouds. 

In the early afternoon, when shadows begi 
to lengthen, very picturesque sketches ma 
be made ; the long slender purple tree trunk 
now appear to lie stretched horizontal! 
across the whole field, losing themselves « 
last in luminous soft light grays, which fad 
out against the surface of the distant snov 

At the sunset hour the snow field is so fu 
of wonderful color possibilities that it mu 
be considered later as a separate subject f 
painting. 

Some “ palettes” for the beginner who 
learning to paint snow and ice in oil colo! 
will be given next month. 
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XI.—WORKING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


THE statement has more than once been 
made in these papers that in elementary 
rawing there should be at first little or no 
ypying the work of another. Unless the 
udent can at least draw in outline what he 
es before him, it is both weakening and 
isleading for him to copy ; weakening be- 
use he thereby depends upon another's 
owledge rather than his own, and mis- 
iding because that knowledge may be 
iperfect. 
Assuming, however, that the student has 
yw learned to see form and to draw it with 
isonable correctness, there is a use upon 
lich we may touch a little now, in one 
‘m of copying ; that is, in occasional work 
ym photographs. As furnishing a subject 
the simple rendering of textures or for 
idy in color values the photograph is often 


graph, even at the frequent sacrifice of color 


If, for example, the color of the light side of 


the house, the stone wall beneath it, and the 
sand below had all been expressed, it is 
probable that a gray tone and a feeling of 
lines would have pervaded the entire draw- 
ing ; and all the contrasts having been lost, 
the interest would have gone also. 

Another in copying this photograph might 
render it in an entirely different way ; there 
is no special “ method” for such work, save 
that of simplicity, and the purpose of calling 
attention to its present treatment is merely 
to show how one must often depart from the 
original photograph, in order to get the 
effect of it. While it is not within the prov- 
ince of these papers to speak of pen draw- 
ing as an especial method of expression, it 
may perhaps be mentioned here to such as 
are interested, that in pen work it is often a 
good plan to begin work only with the shad 
ows and shadow sides of objects, leaving 
all the light sides to be considered last. In 
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use the knowledge which elementary study 
has given us, and draw these ellipses correct- 
ly where the lens distorts them. When, ina 
group of houses, the nearer ones assume too 
great size in proportion to those beyond, or 
when the student shall, later, progress to 
more advanced work, and shall see in a fig- 
ure group a hand or foot distorted by too 
close proximity to the camera, out of all 
proportion to the body to which it be- 
longs, then should his knowledge of pro- 
portion be such as to lead him to remedy 
the fault, and continue with ease with the 
drawing. 

It may then readily be seen how necessary 
it is to draw correctly, and to have much 
knowledge behind that correct drawing, be- 
fore one can dare use photographs at all. 
There must, besides outline drawing, be a 
good understanding of the points upon 
which previous papers of this series have 
dwelt—light and shade, color and texture. 
To translate the rough fur, or soft lace, or 





PEN DRAWING, SHOWING HOW AN ARTIST DEPARTS FROM THE ORIGINAL IN COPYING FROM 


‘ry useful; and kept in its proper place, 
5 asa means of study only, it will prove to 
ie elementary student who has advanced 
ius far a helpful step to better things. 

One may often find good photographs of 
tone walls, trees, grass, running water, or 

iter ruffled by the wind, and many similar 
fects ; which effects it might be difficult to 
btain out doors at the desired time. Care- 

il pen or pencil studies of these will greatly 

ilitate much more advanced studies from 

iture which may afterward be made. In 
aking such drawings, especially if they be 
ne with the pen, it will be found best to 
mit many small and uninteresting details 
hich take away from the chief objects of 
iterest in the picture ; since, as has ‘been 
ell said, it is largely “the knowledge of 
hat to leave out” that makes pen work 
fective and not labored. 

In the sketch accompanying this paper, it 
vill be seen by comparison with the photo- 
‘raph from which it was taken that the con- 
‘asts of light and shade are rendered with 
much more distinctness than in the photo- 


this way it will soon become apparent how 
little detail is needed after the main shad- 
ows are expressed ; while if the case is re- 
versed and the light sides are considered 
first, there is apt to be so much elaboration 
of detail, that all contrast of light and shade 
is lost by the time the darker sides receive 
attention. 

It is a well-known fact that photography, 
while worthy in this day of pictorial photo- 
graphs to take its full place among the arts, 
does in a measure distort perspective, and 
thereby renders great care in this particular 
necessary in copying. Here is one reason, 
among many, why there must be a good un- 
derstanding of the first principles of drawing 
and of perspective when work from photo- 
graphs is first attempted ; else the attempt 
will merely fix bad habits and false ideas of 
drawing. When we see a photograph of 
the interior of a church, and observe (see 
the opposite page) that the ellipses in the 
columns near the edge of the picture take 
the form of A instead of B, which latter we 
well know they should take, it is for us to 


A 


PHOTOGRAPH (SEE THE OPPOSITE PAGE.) 


hard stone which a photograph may give 
us into a similar texture in lines is no small 
work, and without some previous knowledge 
of the difference in textures, based on accu- 
rate study, it is well-nigh impossible, given 
some study of this kind, however, and the 
photograph often helps much farther along 
the same road. 

It would be better that the elementary 
student undertake little or no figure work, 
either from photographs or otherwise, at 
present, remembering that all these papers 
have dealt with what may be called merely 
the foundation stones of art, while a good 
drawing of the human figure represents a 
stage of attainment so far removed from 
these beginnings that years of patient work 
must lie between 

Do not then try anything so advanced, 
until all this elementary knowledge is ac- 
quired, and until months of study from lite 
shall have taught you to overcome some of 
the many difficulties peculiar to that line of 
work. 

ELIsABETH M. HALLOWELL. 
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FLOWER ANALYSTS. 


1V.—FLEUR-DE-LIS OR WILD 


on IRIS. 
Na/ ew ERHAPS no reader of 


WS 


The Art Amateur needs 
to be reminded that the 





‘ Gi Fleur-de-lis or Iris in its 
be, most familiar conven- 
A= e o 
J tional form is the na- 


tional flower of France ; 
but there may be some- 
thing new to many in the 
presentation, on the op- 
posite page, of a pictorial 
view of the historical de- 
velopment of the em- 
blem. 

The Iris is very satisfactory for study, it 
being less sensitive to changes of light or 
temperature than many other flowers; if 
the stems are freshly cut and placed in water 
in a moderately cool place, the flowers will 
last for several days practically unchanged. 
Some flowers, like the Sweet Pea, for in- 
stance, will close upon being brought into a 
sunless room ; but if set near a window fora 
while, they will open again, and then may be 
drawn with more certainty. Phlox divari- 
cata—which we considered in a_ previous 
paper—also is a very restless model; the 
flowers, though remaining fresh, are in con- 
stant motion, readjusting themselves to every 
slight change of light, so that by the time 
several of them have been drawn the first 
one has so changed its position as to make 
the drawing appear entirely wrong. The Iris 
will not do this; it may be depended on to 
keep still and give the student a fair chance. 

So far as the artist need concern himself, 
the Iris has only three kinds of organs—the 
sepals, petals, and stigmas, there being three 
of each. These are shown in the diagram as 
if seen from above with the petals spread out 
flat. 

In the open flower the three petals are 
arched upward, meeting or overlapping at 
the top. They are very crisp and sparkling, 
with the margins irregularly crimped and 
undulating, while down the centre of each 
there is a strong rib, or what is equivalent to 
the mid-vein of a leaf. Just between these 
petals or standards the stigmas thrust up 
their two-cleft points, which are thrown in 
strong contrast against the shadow within 
the flower, and buried beneath these, entirely 
out of sight, are the three stamens ; so these 
will give you no trouble at all. 

The sepals or falls are immediately below 
the stigmas, and, though as long as the 


THE SPANISH IRIS. 


petals, are narrower and smoother margined. 
Their chief characteristic, however, lies in 
their darker color and in a beard of golden 
hairs extending along the centre line beneath 
the stigmas. It is this spot of gold in the 
midst of the surrounding purple that is so 
pleasing. There is just enough to enrich 
and enliven the whole flower 

Before we leave the form of the flower, it 
must be observed that all the parts unite into 
a single stem at their base and are mounted 
on the top of the ovary, or seed vessel, which 
in turn is encased in two green sheaths, whose 
upper margins are more or less dried and 
wrinkled, especially in the older flowers. 

There are usually two or three flowers to 
each stem, rarely more than two being open 





THE 


GERMAN 


IRIS, 


at one time. The stems are practically bare 
of leaves, there being occasionally one or 
two, but most of the leaves—which, by the 
way, are of a simple sword-shaped blade 
rise directly from the ground. 

In my pen drawing produced herewith 
there is one important feature to be noted 
in particular—that is the rendering of the 
color values. Of course the proper disposi- 
tion of light and shade, as indicating form, 
is of first and greatest importance, but there 
must also be something to show that the 
highest flower of our study is a rich purple, 
with especially dark falls, while the lower 
ones are extremely delicate in color, either 
pearl or cream, with just the faintest glow of 
pink or blue here and there. It is impossi- 
ble to represent adequately the difference be- 
tween a purple and a white flower when 
drawn in black and white; for the deepest 
shadows of a pure white flower are often 
lighter than our whitest paper; but we can 
at least approach it sufficiently near to sug- 
gest the real difference, and thus leave no 
doubt in the question. 

In all of the Irises the plan of the flower is 
fundamentally the same, though in the com- 
parative development of the various parts 
there is difference. Take the drawing of 
Spanish Iris ; the stigmas are quite large, 
while the petals and sepals are much reduced, 


R. 














There is no beard, as inthe German Iris, and 
in every way the plant is much more slende: 
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and never bears more than one flower to th 
stem. 

In the particular flowers from which th 
pen drawing was made the standards wei 
pale blue, the stigmas light yellow, falls brig] 
canary, with a dark centre of Cadmium Y¢ 
low, while all parts as they approach the bas 
of the flower become a dark purplish col 
There is considerable variety in the colo 
ing, and often an element of brown ente: 
into both the blue and the yellow, produci: 
a much darker flower. 

Immediately below the flower there ai 
several sheaths crowded close together, b 
lower down the stems are jointed at inte 
vals of from one to two inches, bending s 
as to producean angle at eachnode. Anu 
developed leaf rises from each joint, sheat 
ing the stem almost to the next aboy 
but the lower ones are fully developed int 
slender, grass-like blades, unlike the en 
form leaves of the German Iris 

For real beauty and richness I prefer t 
common Iris as the more satisfactory, b 
there is a certain quaintness about this litt 
Spaniard, with its crooked stem and strang 
blending of colors, that appeals to us ai 
makes it quite a favorite. J. MARION Suu! 


SOME ORDINARY BOTANICAL TERM 
FOLLOWING are a few of the common: 
botanical terms with which every read 





should become familiar. They will be fou: 
particularly useful to the student who 
interested in Mr. Shull’s articles on Flow 
Analysis. The letters “P,” “5S,” “St,” as 
“Pl” in the accompanying diagram stat 
respectively for Petals, Sepals, Stamens, a1 
Pistils. 

Anther, the outer part of a stamen. 

Axil, the angle between a leaf and t! 
stem on the upper side. 

Axillary, situated in an axil 

3iternate, twice divided into threes. 

3racts, the leaves of a flower cluster. 

Calyx, collectively, the sepals. 

Claw, the footstalk of some petals. 

Corolla, collectively, the petals. 





STAME> 


DIAGRAM SHOWING PETALS, SEPALS, 


AND PISTILS. 


Corymb, an unevenly branched flow 
cluster whose outer flowers open first. 

Cyme, like the corymb, except that t! 
inner flower opens first 
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is, and ; Involucre, a set of bracts around.a flower tion of the picture that is painted solidly, difficult colors to contrast successfully. 
lende: : cluster. and rub there steadily with the thumb until Green is not only cold but very intense, and ; 
Liliaceous, belonging to the lily family. the varnish first wrinkles and then comes the slightest difference in the tint demands ! 
Ovary, the seed ves- wide difference in the ! 
sel. complementary colors. : 
Papilionaceous (but- One way of obviating the 


erfly-shaped), like the difficulties with green is 





Sweet Pea. to use it in small quan- , 
Pedicel, the footstalk tities. The best combi- : 
f each separate flower nation of grass green is } 
be f a cluster. with violet, and Chev- 
| , Peduncle, a_ flower- reul advises using pale 
talk hues of each. Grass 
j Perianth, collectively, green combines better 
1e calyx and corolla. with blue when the 
Petal, a leaf of the green inclines to yellow, 
yrofla. and the blue to violet. ‘ 
Petiole, the footstalk 
f a leaf. —— 
to th Pistil, the seed-bear- Tue Brooklyn Eagle 
ig organ of a flower tells of a New York ar- 
h th Sepal, a leaf of the tist who recently receiv- 
5 Wel ilyX. ed a circular letter from 
brig! Serrate, saw-toothed. a house dealing in dried 
m Y« Sessile, sitting, having fruit, asking him to chip 
1e bas » footstalk in a draw ing: in other 
col Stamen, an anther and words, to compete for a 
colo s support. ; design to be used in ad- 
ente! Stipules, leafy appen cova the goods of 
lucit ges at the base of a thecompany. There was | 
: if-stalk. to be just one prize, and { 
re ai Tendrils, slender, leat- all those who did not get 
r, b ss branches, as of the it were to leave their 
inte ape, used in climbing drawings with the com- 
ing s lernate, divided into pany. The artist replied 
Anu ee, as a leaf. as follows : 
heat! = 
abov ‘The — - Dried Fruit 
d int NEVER apply varnish Company. 
ens a picture thickly or * GENTLEMEN : I! am offer- 
great quantity. Only ing a prize of fifty cents for 
er tl much as is necessary the best specimen of dried : 
0 r the immediate effect THE FLEUR-DE-LIS oO Ls, WN fruit, and should be glad to 
s litt bringing out the col- v have you take part in the 
ae - competition, Twelve dozen 
trang refi should be used. pices seciss j boxes of each kind of fruit 
is and Vhen, after a while, it site Nata should be sent for examina- 
SHUI nks in again, apply an- tion, and all fruit that is not 
ther slight coating, al- adjudged worthy of the prize 
RMU : \yS taking care to have will remain the property of 
cture, varnish brush, and saucer or other away ina fine dust. The rest can then be the undersigned, It is also required that the express 
mon ceptacle very clean. In that way you will stripped off in shreds. It is best to avoid Charges on the fruit so forwarded be paid by the 
read oid much trouble from cracksandrunning the parts that are glazed at first, for fear of "CS Very truly yours, = ; 
four f the varnish. Should it become necessary taking some of the paint off along with the 
vho take off the varnish from a picture, say to. varnish. ais 
Mow paint part of it, the process requires but a Wuire and black are necessary to every 
* tle patience and care. Choose some por- CHANGEs in color which certain kinds of palette, but it is equally necessary to know 
ates glass undergo when exposed how to avoid abusing them. A dot of white f 
S, al to light were referred toina_ too much takes all the life out of a tint, and . 
recent lecture by Professor gives it the dry look known technically as 
Judd. Hesaid thatthe green “chalky.” <A dot of black too much deprives 
dt glass panes used inthe con- a tint of all its transparency, and makes it 
servatories at Kew gradual- “ dirty,” ; 
ly changed through various : 
shades of yellow to a distinct 
» purplish hue under the pro- 
C(c longed action of light. Ru- 
bies change-their color ina 
curious way under the action 
of heat. Bluish rubies turn 5 
7 green, and on cooling regain 


their original tint. The blue 

sapphire turns white, and the 
> yellow corundum crystal be- 
Xd 


comes green. 





\ COMPLEMENTARY COLORS as 
a rule are harsh from exces- 


\j j N sive contrast. The best con- 
[ \Y trasts made by complemen- 
tary colors are ultramarine 
\ 

















° i 

\ and yellow, greenish blue and 

. a orange, and violet and green- : 
: ish yellow. Butin using dark, 

MF SS 2 < 4 

: dull, or pale colors, the com- , 

plementary colors give a brill- 

iant effect, and the nearer col- j 

low | ors approach to black, brown \ 

or gray, the more freely com- Tein tr tg ate ee 

tt FLEUR-DE-LIS CONVENTIONALIZED FOR CARVING AND METAL plementaries can be_ used. FLEUR-DE-LIS ARRANGEMENT FOR CIRCULAR 2 

WORK. Green and violet are the most DECORATION. i 
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FLOWERS IN THEIR SEASON. 





IlIl.—YELLOW AND RED CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


WaATER-COLORS.—If the transparent meth- 
od is employed in painting the yellow chrys- 
anthemums, a rather rough texture of paper 
will be found more-agreeable than one which 
presents a smooth surface. Plenty of water 
is used with the washes, and the general ef- 
fect is crisp and brilliant. No white being 
used, the lights are secured by leaving the 
paper clear, so that a thin wash may be run 
over to give the desired tint. 

The Pure Yellow chrysanthemums are paint- 
ed with Light Cadmium, a little Lamp-Black, 
and a little Yellow Ochre for the local tone. 
In the shadows, which should be kept warm, 
mix Sepia with Yellow Ochre, run in and 
the color deepened with a little Rose Mad- 
der, more Cadmium and Lamp-Black in the 
shadows. Over the clean paper the high 
lights are washed in with Cadmium, Yellow 
Ochre, and a very little Lamp-Black. In 
parts, where soft blue gray and violet half 
tints are seen, Lamp-Black and a little Rose 
Madder are used, with sometimes a very 
little Cobalt. 

When the chrysanthemums appear 
richer in color, showing undertones of 
warm, light yellow, deepening into or- 
ange in finishing, a small brush is used, 
with some Sepia, Cobalt, and Deep Cad- 
mium, almost pure. These in combina- 
tion will serve for drawing in the small 
shadows behind the petals, and also to 
define clearly the outlines in certain 
points. 

Wash the high lights in crisply, using 
for the palest yellow flowers Cadmium 
and a little Sepia, adding a touch of Yel- 
low Ochre near the centres. Where the 
petals show pink or reddish tips, the 
pink lights are washed in at the last, 
and the colors used are Rose Madder, 
Yellow Ochre, and a little Lamp-Black. 

In the deeper touches of shadow add to 
the local tone Rose Madder, Light Red, 
or Sepia, and sometimes a little Cobalt. 

Where the coloring of Red Chrysanthe- 

mums is very rich and dark, it is some- 
times necessary to repaint once or twice 
before securing the desired shade. A 
full crimson flower may be painted with 
a general wash of Rose Madder, Sepia, 
a little Lamp-Black, and Yellow Ochre. 
The high lights are washed in with Rose 
Madder and a little Yellow Ochre at 
first. Another wash is run over the first 
when dry, and this shows more Rose 
Madder. In the highest lights, mix Rose 
Madder, a little Lamp-Black, and a touch 
of Vermilion. 

Cut some thick white blotting-paper to a 
sharp point, and use this in taking out the 
narrow lights at the ends of the pointed 
leaves. 

Where a half tint needs softening, run a 
thin wash of Cobalt, Lamp-Black, and Light 
Red over the edges of the shadow. The 
colors used for the local tone of the green 
leaves and calices are Antwerp or Prussian 
Blue, Cadmium, Rose Madder, Lamp-Black. 
In the shadows add Light Red, and substi- 
tute Yellow Ochre for Cadmium. In paint- 
ing the stems, mix Sepia with Light Red and 
Cobalt, adding Yellow Ochre in the deeper 
lines of shadow and underneath the petals. 

Use fine-pointed sable brushes in finishing 
small details. If more warm color is needed 
in any part, wash over the petals when quite 
dry with small, crisp washes of Rose Mad- 
der and Yellow Ochre, subdued with a little 
Sepia or Lamp-Black. Occasionally a touch 
of Light Red and Yellow Ochre or Deep Cad- 
mium will enrich agreeably the under petals. 
Where the lightest petals almost vanish into 
the background, a wash of Cobalt, Rose 
Madder, and Yellow Ochre gives a delicate 
gray tone. 


1V.—PURPLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Large purple chrysanthemums, generally 
speaking, shade from the outside inward, 
showing paler tints of violet in the centre, 
sometimes at this point almost fading into 
white or pale yellow. Where we find such 
hints of lighter color it is always well to 
take advantange of them, and even a little 
touch of faint straw color in the heart of 
a purple flower presents an agreeable con- 
trast. 

Ort CoLors.— For Deeper Purple Flowers,the 
local tone is laid in with a general tint made 
with Permanent Blue, White, a little Madder 
Lake, with the addition of a very. little Yel- 
low Ochre and a little Ivory Black. Make 
this tone lighter or darker, as may be re- 
quired, in modelling the flower. The deep 
shadows are added later, and the colors used 
are: Permanent Blue, Burnt Sienna, Raw 
Umber, and alittle Madder Lake. No white 
is needed. Where the deepest touches of 
shadow are seen beneath overlapping petals 
and in the darker touches, mix Madder Lake, 
Blue, and Ivory Black almost pure, using a 
small pointed brush here. The high lights 


we leave till the last, so that the quality of 
color may be pure and crisp. Mix for these 
Cobalt, White, Rose Madder, and a little 
Black. A small flat bristle brush is useful 
for this purpose ; when filled with pigment, 
it may be guided along the edges of the 
petals in crisp short lines. 

The Green Calyxis painted with a warm 
quality of green, which may be made more 
blue in some cases, following the suggestions 
of nature; the little net-like forms here 
should not be too clearly defined, and in 
reality are only visible in strong light. The 
young narrow Green Leaves may be painted 
with the same local colors given for the 
calyx; but more black with Burnt Sienna 
is added to the shadows throughout. For 
these larger and darker leaves, mix for a gen- 
eral tone Medium Zinober Green, with White. 
a little Antwerp Blue, Ivory Black, and Mad- 
der Lake; in the deeper shadows some 
Burnt Sienna with Madder Lake will be 
found useful, and less white and yellow are 
needed. 

The slender Stems are carefully drawn with 
a pointed bristle brush, and for these a ten- 
der green is made by mixing Zinober Green 





with White, Madder Lake, a little Cad- 
mium, and a little Ivory Black. Where 
small rich touches of reflected light are 
seen, mix Burnt Sienna, Antwerp Blue, Raw 
Umber, and a very little White with Cad- 
mium. Sometimes very little if any white 
is needed; but this must be a matter of 
judgment. 

A Very Light Purple is often seen in the body 
of the chrysanthemum, accompanied with a 
tone of rich golden yellow atthe centre. In 
other varieties, this pale violet tint appears 
slightly tinged with pink upon the underside 
of the petals, this coloration even affecting 
the finely pointed tips. This pink, yellowe: 
in quality, is also repeated at the centre, 
though in general a pale violet tone, almost 
white, is to be observed. The underside of 
the green calyx is distinctly edged with pink 
in this ‘pale purple variety. In painting 
these flowers, the same colors given for the 
deep purple may be utilized, but very much 
more of warm soft gray is added to the loca 
tone and more Rose Madder in the centre 
while the shadows are decidedly cooler i1 
quality; more Raw Umber and Yellov 
Ochre are used for them, less Cadmium be- 

ing needed. 


THE POT OF VIOLETS. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING THE STUDY B\ 
MAUDE STUMM IN WATER-COLORS AN! 
PASTEL. 

For the warm, soft tone of gray of 
the background of this study, we mix, 
with Lamp-Black, Yellow Ochre, Light 
Red, and Cobalt. Add a little Sepi: 
in the shadow, and run a light wash ot 
pure Cobalt over the more delicate hal! 
tints. If a more distinct yellow tone 
is desired in the background, add a 
wash of Cadmium to the local tone, and 
deepen the shadow with Yellow Ochre 
and a little Sepia. The violets should 
be kept pure in color; wash in the local 
tones of light and shade first, and deep- 
en the tints later by successive washes. 
For the local tone of rich, warm pur- 
ple, mix Cobalt, Rose Madder, and a 
little Lamp-Black. In the shadows, add 
Sepia and also a little Yellow Ochre in 
parts. Where the deepest touches of 
warmth occur, a touch of Cadmium 
may be added; put this in after the 
first wash is dry, so that it will not mix 
into too green atone. Where the paler 
tint occurs, take the local color out with 
blotting-paper. 

In painting the jar, mix Sepia, Rose 
Madder, and Lamp-Black for the local 
tone, adding to these, Yellow Ochre in 
the lights. The gray tones are washed 
in with Cobalt, Lamp-Black, and Rose 

Madder, mixed and made thin with wate) 
Finish the details of stems and petals wit! 
a finely pointed camel’s-hair brush, using 
less water. 

IN PASTEL.—Sketch in the outline of the vace 
and of the mass of the violets. Then indicate t 
masses of light and shade on both the jar and t 
flowers. For the shadow part of the vase you w 
need yellow, a little green, and some red under 
light brown, with dark brown for the handle. Fc! 
the light use a light yellowish brown, and put on t 
high light sharply with a cool white. For t 
shadow part of the violets use some dark blue 
little dark red, and then some purple. For | 
lights you will find in your box all the purples nec« - 
sary; add an occasional touch of white and lis 
green for the stems. Also work in some gra:>, 
especially in the flowers on the table at the right 
the vase. For the background use some yellow 
little light red under your gray green. Do not try 
to make your pastel look like a water-color. 


AN agreeable paper for pastel portraiture is t.¢ 
pumice paper—that is, paper prepared with a co:! 
of starch, charged with impalpable pounce or pumice 
powder. To this surface the pastel adheres wit) 
tenacity, the tints come out with freshness, and tho: < 
parts requiring force can be effectively charged wi! 
color. 
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CHINA PAINTING. 


ON MINIATURE PORTRAITURE. 


HINTS 


HINK first .of the Zzkeness if 
the miniature is to be a por- 
trait. To this end, make 
the drawing or tracing sim- 
ple, only observing the most 
important lines, and leaving 
such details as hair and dra- 
pery to come in later. The 
drawing should be held by 
the most delicate touches of 
India ink. The width of a 
line can so easily alter the 
likeness in such delicate work 

that it is important to understand the meaning of 
every touch in the drawing. Let the line be always 
upon the shadow. For example, if the face is dark 
against a light ground, the drawing should be upon 
the face, and this line included in the painting of the 
face. Should the head appear in any part light 
against a dark ground, keep the line 

of drawing on the background, and 





tions to this general manner of illumination; some 
painters and photographers delight in posing a figure 
directly in front of a strong light, thus leaving the 
face and figure all in shadow, save for the narrow, 
brilliant touches of light on the more exposed out- 
lines of the figure. 

In Bouguereau’s and Kray’s paintings we often find 
examples of strong light coming from the upper left 
and from the far back, giving a narrow but sharp, 
true light to the left outline of the face or figure, and 
leaving the remaining large mass entirely in shadow. 
This plane of shadow is broken by tender grays, 
through all of which there is a sense of light and 
warmth, and this light and warmth are reflected light. 

Cool and warm shadows often perplex the novice, 
who feels uncertain which to choose in modelling 
certain parts of the face. In general, follow the plan 
of keeping the half tones cool, bluish gray, and re- 
serve warmth for the few strong shadows, which, as 
arule, are in the minority. Transparency in these 
warm shadows should be obtained by the choice of 
moderately strong washes of dense color in prefer- 
ence to heavy washes of color of medium strength. 

The balance of cool and warm must never be ob- 
tained by modelling with a combination of color 


WATER-COLOR STYLE. 


(See First Page of the Supplement.) 


AN artistic color effect of robin’s-egg blue and a 
soft yellow may be produced in this design of forget- 
me-nots and yellow violets. The contrasting colors 
are subdued into an effective harmony by the use of a 
variety of grays and the gold which gives the design 
a very rich appearance. Sketch the form of the de- 
sign entire, and then the violets. Paint the two up- 
permost violets in a soft warm yellow ; the two lower 
ones in a pale green gray. If you can work free 
hand, put in the centres of the forget-me-nots with a 
green gray, and paint the flowers in a soft, sketchy 
manner witha pale blue. Some are only a mass in 
the background. The ends of the sprays are buds, 
painted with a warm gray, with a few touches of 
pale blue and green gray. 

Now paint in the background with a medium sized 
square shader, blending all the colors softly with the 
brush, yet keeping each one fresh and clear. The 
background colors are Dresden Blue Violet, Bruns- 
wick Black and Ivory Yellow, Warm Gray, and a 

soft green gray, made of Brunswick 
Black and Ivory Yellow. Begin on 








include this line in the painting of the 
background. Follow this same plan 
with all the features, placing the line 
of division in the shadow—that is, be- 
hind the ear and not on the rim of the 

ear, which is most likely in the plane 

of light. In this way the line of draw- 

ing may always be included in the | 
painting of the shadow portions. Great | 
accuracy may be secured by this sim- 
ple observance. 

By leaving the strong lights white in 
the first painting, you are enabled to 
expend all your time (while your me- 
dium remains open) on the placing of 
shadows and the securing of individual 
expression. This method should cer- 
tainly be employed when a likeness is 
desired. The pure flesh tone may be 
just as effectively washed over the high 
lights at the beginning of the second 
or third painting as at the outset. 

The strong high light of the eye, 
usually a small dot, is softly and most 
pleasantly observed by leaving the 
china bare at that point. When this 
absence of color fails in giving suffi- 
cient brightness, it becomes necessary 
to use a touch of Relief White, which 
is really a forced effect, and for that 
reason should only be _ resorted to 
when the other way fails to give the 
brilliance of expression desired. 

The reflected lights are the lights 
in the shadow portions of the compo- 
sition, and are always opposite in po- 
sition to that of the true lights. They 
are reflected from some surface lit by 
a true light, and give warmth and life 
to the planes of shadow, which with- 
out them would be dull and lifeless. 
The seeing and managing of the re- 
flected lights are, perhaps, the most 








perplexing problems in the painting of 
a face. 

If the true or natural light falls upon 
the head from the upper left, you may 
expect to find the reflected lights on 
the lower right side of all the rounded 
surfaces. An excellent example of this is seen in 
“The Rosebud,” the charming child portrait by 
Lawrence, illustrated in the magazine last month. 
Observe that the lights on the under side of the chin 
and the nose are in the plane of the shadow. The 
same thing will be observed on the plane between 
the eyebrow and the eye, on the lower right of the 
breast and arms, and finally on the strong muscle 
of the neck. These lights should be a little lower 
in tone and more yellowish than the true lights. 

In some other lightings of a face less of this re- 
flected light will be observed, the degree depending 
upon the position of the true light. If it is above, 
and somewhat back of the head, as in the case cited, 
much of this reflected light will be present; should 
it, however, be directly above, or rather in front of 
the head, there will be little seen. This latter posi- 
tion of light and its result is perfectly illustrated in 
the illustration “A London Belle,” given herewith. 
Here the true light is broad and the plane of shadow 
narrow, leaving small opportunity for reflected lights ; 
yet their presence will be readily detected by a care- 
ful study of the shadow portions. These examples 
illustrate the lights and shadows usually sought for 
by miniature painters, and are with slight modifica- 
tions such as are chiefly employed by painters and 
by photographers. There are some striking excep- 


A LONDON 





BELLE. 


FROM AN UNTOUCHED 


(SEE ARTICLE ON “* MINIATURE PAINTING ON CHINA.” 


) 


which contains both elements, but rather by painting , 


the half tones decidedly cool, and the dark shadows 
as purely warm. The amount of each used may be 
so regulated that the general tone of the flesh, in its 
relation to surroundings, shall seem neither too cold 
nor too warm. 

In the painting of hair, look first to the masses 
of light and shadow: as giving form to the head; 
later, give attention to the details, not forgetting 
that the loose, stray hairs do much to soften the out- 
line of the head, and give an impression of atmos- 
phere. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 


THOSE who condemn the Liquid Bright Gold asan 
article unworthy of notice are doubtless unaware of 
the many purposes to which it may be applied, and 
that under some forms of treatment no one could 
distinguish its use from that of the expensive “ Ro- 
man Gold.”” Liquid Gold is excellent for lining large 
surfaces, like the insides of cups. Some cups so 
lined, in the possession of the writer, have been in 
use for many years, and the gold shows no sign of 
wear. It is also very pretty for thread lines of trac- 
ery of all kinds, which may be executed over color 
that has been fired or over the plain white china. 
The gold will glitter much the more in the latter 
case, but both effects are good. 





PHOTOGRAPH, 





Violet—a thin wash. Put it on the 
upper side and a little on the left sick 
of the upper violet. Blend this int 
pale Robin’s-egg Blue in the spaces 
between the scrolls and below then 
with a touch of warm gray at the lower 
part of the design, fading into Ivory 
Yellow in the centre and under the 
gold scrolls; then into Warm Pink 
which extends along the left over the 

top of the gold scrolls to the left of the 
plate, leaving the part between scrolls 
under the centre forget-me-nots and 
over the second bit of decoration, pure 
white of the china. 

In the left-hand treatment, begin 
with the violet color on the upper right- 
hand side, fading into pale Robin’s- 
egg Blue below, Ivory Yellow 
Green Gray to the left of the violets, 
and extending into a touch of Warm 
Pink on the left of the plate. Use a 
soft Green Gray above the decoration 
on the right-hand side, fading it into 
soft, sketchy ferns of the same color 
At the left side of the plate use Green 
Gray and Warm Gray, shading into 
ferns of the same color, the uppermost 
fern being of Warm Gray. <Agaii 
have Warm Gray at the top of the 
plate, fading it into the surface below. 
You are now ready to put on an 
| 


] the right side of the design with Blue 


above, 


even coat of gold, on the irregular 
spaces about the edge of the plate and 
on all the gold scrolls where it is pos- 
sible in ¢A4zs painting, using the best 
grade of gold for the work. Givea 
strong fire to the work. 

The Second Painting.— Add crisp 
effective touches here and there, bring- 
ing out some of the forget-me-nots 
stronger, and darken some centres 
Now add shadows and stems. Make 
the uppermost violet at the right a soft 
greenish yellow; the lower one quite a 
yellow gray. The violet on the extreme 
left of the design is made stronger than 
the others by using Albert Yellow, and 

a few touches of Warm Gray are washed on the re- 
maining violet. Add about one fourth Ruby to Dee] 
Red Brown, and put a thin wash over the violet color, 
close up to the heavy gold work on the right-han¢ 
side of the plate, above the left bit of decoration, and 
on the buds of the forget-me-nots. Put a wash of 
Albert Yellow at the top of the space below the 
centre spray of forget-me-nots. The Robin’s-egg 
Blue is washed over the mass of forget-me-nots i 
the background. Add avery dark green gray shadow 
underneath the petals to the left of the violets o1 
the right-hand side. In laying the washes, make 
stronger the work up against the scrolls, retouch 
your gold, and do all the fine work necessary. 

M. C. WRIGHT. 


THE SUPPLEMENT DESIGNS. 





Vo. 1747 is a design for raised gold. Put in each 
little leaf by lifting the raising on the tip of a good 
pointed red sable brush. Start at the tip of leaf, and 
draw the brush down with pressure enough to make a 
vein through the centre, lifting the brush as it joins 
the stem. The shape and modelling are controlled 
entirely in this way, and all must be uniform. A 
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variation would be to make the vines in enamel and 
he ribbon gold. 

The Hawthorn Border (No. 1745) suggests a 
imple design for monochrome or for two colors. 
\ quick treatment would be to leave the vine white 
na tinted ground, round up the berries, and shade 
1e leaves slightly from the stem, leaving the tips 
vhite. Then outline with a very delicate line of the 
ame or a contrasting color, or the whole can be laid 
n perfectly flat tints. 

The Circular Design (No. 1748), by the same 
hand, might be used for the top of a bonbonniére 
ind worked out with enamel on a tinted ground, 
vith a monogram in the centre. 

The Plate (No. 1729) can be tinted inside the or- 
iment, which would then be worked out with 
iised and flat gold on the white, with dots of white 
amel. Or if two tints are preferred (the lighter one 
nder the ornament), then the lattice would be made 
so with raising or unfluxed gold over color, the en- 
mel repeating the lightest tint. 

Fig. No. 1744 is a neat little ornament for pen- 

rk of gold; it could be used on the inside of 
ips. If used on the outside, 
t the treatment be gold over 
jor, in combination with 
ts of raised gold and enamel. 

The Old Chinese Design 
No. 1743) could be worked 
it on a fired ground of some 
cht tint—maize, for instance 

with a brown or red, and 
yuches of bright color in the 
yer. Or on a dusted ground, 
iaking a strong color, the de- 
on (previously drawn on) 
in be cleaned out with a 

ip point. The lines made 
ith raised gold, the flowers 
itlined with the same and 
led in with bright colors of 
umel. 

The Border (No. 1728) 
ould be suitable, among 

iny purposes, for the neck of 

Rose Bowl or the top of an 

ibrellastand. A good effect 

ild be obtained by running 

colors through rich olives 

d greenish yellow, with an 

-asional touch of soft flesh 
ink; or browns and reds, with 
ttle golden yellow—not 
trongcontrasts, by any means, 
it colors running into one 

other and repeating the tint- 
g below, which might run 

mm olive into yellow, or 
rown into red, 


The Wild Rose Haws of 
‘Irs. Clara Goodyear, illus- 
rated last month, suggest the 
English holly. Capucine Red 

ould be used for the bright 

rts, shaded with Deep Red 
Brown. Some of the berries 
ll look well in Orange Yel- 
v, shaded with Brown 4. 
Che leaves are colored in the 
itumn reds, russets, and olive 
reens. Almost the same pig- 
ents may be used for them 
; for the berries. For a back- 
round, Warm Gray would be 

st suitable. 


SOME persons are always seeking new shapes to 
ecorate. Why not find new decorations for the 
apes we have that are good, and for the new ones 
so? Begin with the bulbs that blossom first. The 
rge trumpet narcissuses are lovely in their combina- 
ons of white and gold, and the poet's daffodils— 
e seldom find either in use. The grape hyacinth, 
, as some call it, blue lily-of-the-valley, is a charm- 
g little flower. Crocuses and anemones should need 
) one to urge their claims. And there are hosts 
' others equally good. Among summer flowering 
inuals are many that deserve better treatment than 
iey get. Godetias are simple flowers of good form, 
nd very effective in white, rose, carmine, crimson, 
id violet. Single gaillardias are in colors of gold, 
carlet, crimson, lemon, salmon and white. And the 
ingle annual chrysanthemum—a large, daisy-like 
\wer—tipped and banded in wonderful fashion with 
rimson, gold, purple, rose, maroon, red, or white. 
weet peas should be more freely used in china 
ecoration. Some of the new varieties are fine in 
orm and color, and, moreover, this is a flower that 
verybody loves. We have no lack of novelties 
mong our most familiar friends ; all that we need is 
become better acquainted with them, 
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LANDSCAPE MINIATURES.* 
[CONTINUED FROM LAST MONTH.] 
DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING A SET OF PLATES 
FROM TWELVE COLOR STUDIES GIVEN BY 

THE ART AMATEUR, 


THE many papers that have been given in 
The Art Amateur on the various phases of 
landscape, on composition and perspective, 
should be studied just as diligently by the 
one who proposes working in mineral colors 
as in oil or water-colors. There is the same 
need of training the eye to observe nature 
correctly, and the brain to reason out meth- 
ods of using the information the eye con- 
veys to it. There is the same need to study 
effects and details. It is not enough to 
paint a tree, but we must be able to tell 
whether it is a pine or a weeping willow. 
In like manner are the color studies to be 





LOUIS SEIZE DECORATION AFTER RANSON, 


used ; not as copies only, but as preparatory 
work, with the advantage of turning the 
practice to present account. Each study 
selected in our proposed set of a dozen rep- 
resents a certain type of landscape, under 
peculiar conditions of time and_ season. 
Study out what methods are used to get 
that effect. Generally the same treatment 
can be carried out in the mineral colors as 
is indicated in the model, and the purpose 
of these papers is to smooth over some dif- 





* The Art Amateur Landscape Color Studies selected by 
the writer for the present purpose are: No. 128, ‘* Harvest 
Time,” by Carle J. Brenner; No. 217, “‘The Fisherman’s 
Return ” (Moonlight), by Annette Moran; No. 249, ‘ Sunset 
on the Sound,” by Carl Weber; No. 246, “ The Streamlet 
by the Wayside” (Summer), by D. F. Hasbrouck ; No. 261, 
“Indian Summer,” by Bruce Crane; No. 263, ‘‘ Sunset in 
Connecticut " (Winter), by A. Huser; No. 264, ‘‘ The Light 
Ship,” by Edward Moran; No. 266, “ The End of the 
Day,” by R. J. Wickenden ; No. 273, *‘An Opening in the 
Forest,’” by R. M. Shurtleff; No. 280. “Sunset on the In- 
let,” by Carl Weber; No. 288, ‘‘Summer Noon on the 
Mohawk,” by Edward Gay; No. 304, ‘‘ Apple Blossoms” 
(Spring), by Bruce Crane. This dozen plates will be sup- 
plied by the publisher for $1, or will be presented free to 
any old or new subscriber remitting a year’s subscription to 
the magazine,— Publisher of The Art Amateur. 
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ficulties for the novice, with the expectation 
that after having become familiar with ways 
and means, the knowledge gained will be 
applied to original work. 

It is not by the great variety of colors in 
use that we produce many different effects, 
but in the manipulation of the few. For 
instance, the “ View on the Mohawk,” No. 
288, is directly opposite in tone to the 
“ Harvest Field,” which we were considering 
last month, but it calls for identically the 
same palette. Working as before with the 
water-color medium, use in the sky. Pearl 
Gray, Turquoise, and Light Sky Blue. The 
lights in the clouds are Ivory Yellow and 
Pearl Gray. In the shadows add Copen- 
hagen Gray and a little Carnation. The 
whole sky may be covered with the blue 
and cloud shadow broken together and the 
lights taken out, the yellow filled in and 
broken into the shadow. 
Or the lights may be put 
in first and the shadows 
worked into them. Prob- 
ably one will in the end 
have employed both 
methods. The color will 
remain open long enough 
to do all satisfactorily. 
The extreme distance is 
the same as the blue in 
the sky, and the moun- 
tains like the clouds but 
stronger ; keep the out- 
lines soft. There is a hint 
of moss green in the trees 
in the middle distance, 
but keep plenty of pearl 
gray with it, or it may be- 
come too vivid in firing. 
Observe that there are 
both cool and warm tones 
in these lights, and also 
that the shadows have the 
effect of a warm brownish 
green broken inte the 
cool gray. The grain field 
beyond them calls for a 
touch of Yellow Brown 
with the gray. Again in 
the trees at the right there 
is in part a brownish un- 
der tint, and elsewhere 
cool greenish gray, which 
will be worked into the 
sky tints. Cover the 
whole foreground with a 
warm gray, strengthen- 
ing it with brown where 
tre shadows fall. This 
will prevent the greens 
from becoming too in- 
tense. Be sure that the 
shore tints are blended 
softly into the water, but 
it is not worth while to 
try for much detail until 
the picture has been dried and thoroughly 
scraped down. Then finish -up with oil 
colors if preferred. 

Hang the copy at some distance away. 
You are not studying brush marks but 
general effect, and as the space at command 
is much smaller than in the color study 
before us, details must be very much sim- 
plified. co Ge 

In reply to “An Amateur’’ we would say 
that “ peinture en apprét” is the term applied 
when the painting is on a single sheet of 
glass. The rules to be observed are simple 
In the first place, a sheet of the purest white 
plate must be chosen for the purpose, entire- 
ly free from air specks or bubbles, and of 
such apparent hardness that it will be difh- 
cult of fusion, as the whole labor would be 
lost if an attempt was made to burn in the 
colors upon plate which was so soft as to fuse 
as easily as themselves. One may paint on the 
commonest kind of glass, provided there isnot 
enough lead in the pigments to make it fuse. 
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STAINS FOR TABLE GLASS. 
HILE working on window 
glass with the beautiful 
transparent colors known 
as “stains,” the thought 
occurred to me that they 
ought to give a very dainty 
effect in the decoration of 
table glass, and I made 
some experiments in that 
Although the crystal glass is much 





direction. 
harder than the window glass, my experi- 
ments were very successful; only the yellow 


stain called Silver Yellow would not lend 
itself to the material. 

These stains, I find, give a charming effect 
in combination with enamel work, and when 
used alone with a fine gold tracing, a dainti- 
ness is got which reminds one of Venetian 
Glass. 

There are different ways of mixing and 
applying these stains. I have abandoned 
the method I use in working on window 
glass, of mixing them with water and gum- 
arabic ; for it is hardly possible to ap- 
ply a water-color uniformly on a round- 
ed surface of glass. As, moreover, the 
slightest touch with the finger would 
take the paint off, the water-color meth- 
od can rarely be handled successfully 
on fancy glass. But there are turpen- 
tine and thick oil, which make the 
color easier to work with. One can 
use much more thick oil with these 
stains than with the enamels. They 
are sold in powder; one should grind 
them a good deal with turpentine, and 
having mixed them well with the oil, 
let them stand over night; they will 
work much better for it. 

To cover larger surfaces, the stains 
should be applied with a big, flat brush 
and blended with a dabber. To paint 
a pattern with them, one should use a 
sable brush witha fine point, and blend 
them with a stippler. Sometimes they 
look very dull and crude; in fact, they 
can entirely destroy the beauty of the 
glass if they are not properly handled. 
They should be put on as a very thin 
wash, merely as a suggestion of color. 
If they appear too pale after the first 
firing, one can easily tint them over ; 
the improved effect thus produced will 
repay one for the trouble. 

Much variety of decoration is possi- 
ble with these colors, used either alone 
or in combination with enamel. For 
instance, one can cover a glass witha 
pale tint and take the design out, leav- 
ing it clear, only tracing it with gold ; 
or after this is fired, one can paint the 
pattern in with another pale color to 
harmonize. This style will suit the 
taste of those people who can _ hardly 
have a decoration delicate enough for 
them. Those who love the richer effects of 
enamel will find that the stains will show 
the beauty of this decoration to still better 
advantage. Rococo designs, which are still 
so in vogue, are most suitable for this kind 
of work. I generally use the stains first, 
and after they are perfectly dry put on the 
enamel, thus saving one firing; but those 
who have not done much enamel work had 
better fire the stain first. When I have my 
enamel work done, I put the piece in the 
hottest part of the kiln, for the enamel needs 
a good strong fire. The firing done, I out- 
line the enamels with gold, and run fine 
gold lines over the figures in stain, or do 
them in raised gold, connecting them where 
they cross with dots of white enamel, and 
then I fire again. ANNA SIEDENBERG. 








IN answer to a correspondent, we would 
say that the dull green gold bronze and 
brown gold bronze used in china painting 
are obtained by mixing a little ordinary 
color with a good proportion of gold. A 


few experiments, probably, will give her the 
shades she needs. A mixture half silver and 
half gold gives a beautiful pale golden green. 


PRACTICAL HINTS ABOUT FIRING GLASS. 


THE first condition of success is the use 
of such glass as will stand a pretty strong 
fire. In this respect, crystal glass from 
Bohemia or Schlesien is the best, and next 
to it is the Baccarat glass. With the exercise 
of proper care, there is no more risk in fir- 
ing glass than in firing china. A novice 
more likely to underfire the colors than to 
overfire them, for he is pretty sure to bear 
in mind the experience of some one he has 
heard of whose glass melted in the fire, and 
he himself will be timid. His enamel will 
be apt to look dull and gray after firing, 
and the gold will come off. But what has 
been lost? Ten cents’ worth of gas, per- 
haps, for the cost of such a low firing will 
not amount to more than that. The piece 
can be fired again; yes, it can be fired a 
hundred times at such a heat. Well, then, 
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DESIGN FOR A 


TABLE LAMP SCREEN, 


If 


will 


try st again; and for once be daring. 
you then succeed, the bold attempt 
hardly seem to be a risk any more. 

A most important thing is to fire always 
inadark room. The heat in a kiln which 
looks bright in a dark room will look dull 
ina light one. Try in the evening. Fire 
every evening in succession for one week, 
so that you get to be perfectly sure about 
the color of the right heat for glass. It 
will not cost you much; glass firing takes 
so very little gas in comparison with china, 
and it makes your studio just agreeably 
warm. Never fire by the clock ; you will be 
deceived if youdo. Watch your glass, and 
be guided by your own observations, 























To cover the bottom of the kiln, I prefer 
powdered lime, because it shows off the 
glass best ; but if the kiln is used also for 





A SUGGESTIVE ‘“*CROWN DERBY” CUP AND SAUCER 
DECORATION. 


china firing, it is best to put asbestos o1 
platten on the bottom, for the lime gets too 
hard in a very strong fire. 

Find out first where the hottest part 
of your kiln is, and put there the en 
amel work ; put the glasses with gold 
or stain in the cooler part. Next in 
importance is to have the gas at the 
lowest heat possible for at least twenty 
minutes ; after that turning it on grad- 
ually, but never at its full strength as 
for china. 

When the kiln becomes red at the 
bottom and the glasses begin to show, 
the excitement begins for the unex 
perienced glass firer, for the question 
is now, when to turn the gas off. A 
pupil to whom I showed a firing re- 
cently, wondered that I took matters so 
quietly ; she was leaning over the:kiln 
all the time, watching, getting her fac 
burning hot and her eyes sore, while | 
was contented with a glance at the kiln 
here and there. No, you do not need 
to watch the kiln all the time so close- 


ly; it would oniy hurt your vision, 
blind, and make you confused. But 
when the dull red heat turns to a 


brighter one, then be daring, for you 
see clearly that your glass’still stands. 
For a few minutes longer now con- 
tinue to be daring, until the glass flashes 
and the enamels seem to swim on it, 
Then turn the gas off! Bs Ds 


THE TABLE GLASS DECORATION. 





The Sherry Glass (No. 1729).—The desigi 
should be done first in fine gold tracery, ani 
after that is fired, the enamel should be fille« 
in, the scrolls invlight blue, and the fruits i 
golden yellow. Or the design can be execute: 
in transparent colors instead of enamel. The 
latter, however, is the more effective. The transpa1 
ent colors should be blended very carefully with 
fine stippler; the gold outlining should be done afte: 
the colors are fired 

The Cordial Glass.—No. 1730 is to be done 
in raised gold, with the blossoms and pearls in whit: 
enamel. The enamel and paste work should bh: 
done first, and after this is fired, the paste is worke« 
over with gold, and the blossoms are outlined in gold 

In No. 1731 the petals of the flowers and th« 
centres should be done in pink enamel, the centre: 
in Yellow Brown, and the leaves in Yellow Gree! 
enamel. It is best to do the gold tracing first, so a 
to have the lines ready to separate the enamel. 

The design (No. 1732) is to be done in raised gold 
with the pearls in white enamel. 

The Plate (No.1728A).—From the edge of th 
plate to the beginning of the design should be tinte 
a delicate blue, and the figures which are crosse 
by lines should be laid and blended in Yellow 
Brown, transparent color. After this is fired, the 
surrounding scrolls should be done in white enamel 
the crossing lines in raised gold, and the dots an 
pearls in white enamel. The scrollwork of th 
white enamel has to be outlined in gold. 


A SERIES OF TALKS ON CHINA PAINTING, by 
Mrs. Anna B. Leonard, illustrated with her own de- 
signs, will be begun in The Art Amateur next month. 
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THE HOUSE. 


REMODELLING A CITY HOUSE. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR OVERCOMING CERTAIN 

INHERENT DEFECTS IN THE PRO- 
- .. PORTIONS OF THE PARLOR 
AND THE 


HALL. 
HE first difficulties 
. that beset the dec- 
orator of a city 
house are those 
that seem unneces- 
sarily vexatious. 
He comes to his 
work full of en- 
thusiasm, and finds 
on entering the build- 
ing that there is al- 
most nothing which 
lends itself readily to 
his purpose, and he 
has to busy himself 
at once in correcting faults of proportion, 
if not those of construction, before the real 
work of decoration begins. 

The house I have in mind is the aver- 
age domicile, built without any reference 
to its occupants and the wants of the present 
times. The exterior is of course beyond 
their control, being that of one of a long 
row of hopelessly uninteresting and mo- 
notonously similar structures, built, as it 
were, by the yard, or rather by the block. 
The interior, however, even though it be one 
of the same row of sad, dull-colored houses, 







m- 








well-nigh impossible, it may be solved, not- it with good effect, placing the dwarf book 


withstanding the fact that the mantel-pieces 


have come from some 
Western factory, 
where they are made 
by the gross, and are 
“decorated” by 
“hand carving,” sug- 
gesting the reflection 
that the hands that 
carved and turned 
this wood would have 
been more suitably 
employed in hauling 
the material in the 
rough. 

Plunging at once 
into the struggle, we 
decide that the long, 
unfriendly parlor 
must first be brought 
into some sort of liv- 
able shape. 

Iam assuming that 
the house is too long 
and too narrow, and 
is lighted only at the 
front and rear, like 
the majority of the 
town houses in which 
welive. According- 
ly, there is either a 
central hall, with a 
reception-room, like 
a section of a Pull- 
man car, or a long, 
tunnel-like — parlor, 
with a narrow space 


































































































REMODELLING A CITY HOUSE : SCHEME FOR INCREASING THE APPARENT WIDTH OF THE HALL, BY 

MEANS OF THE BROAD PANEL OVER THE ENTRANCE, THE CROSS-BEAMS ON THE CEILING, THE 

DIVISION IN THE RUGS AND THE STRONG HORIZONTAL CORNICE LINE PLACED ABOUT TWO THIRDS 
OF THE WAY UP FROM THE FLOOR TO THE CEILING. 


may reflect the taste of its inmates, and 
though the problem is at times difficult and 


cases on the reverse side. The second illus- 























REMODELLING A CITY HOUSE; 


on one side called a 
hall, and this last 
seems to find the most 
favor with our tyrant, 
the builder. 

These must be ap- 
parently shortened or 
squared before we 
think of color or style, 
and the methods will 
depend much on our 
resources. In the par- 
lor the ceiling and 
walls may be pan- 
elled, or we may use 
heavy beams resting 
on pilasters, thus 
making divisions that 
will, seemingly, give 
greater width, espe- 
cially if we make three 
divisions, the central 
one being the largest. 
This effect is also ob- 
tained by pure sur- 
face decoration, eith- 
er flat or in relief. 
The room, however, 
may with advantage 
be actually divided 
by screens and col- 
umns, as in the ac- 
companying illustra- 
tions. 

Theinner room may 
be used as a music 
room or a tea-room, 
and much comfort 
and seclusion will be 
found to result from 
some such arrange- 
ment. The scheme 
showing a low screen 
covered with mate- 
rial that may also be 


used to upholster the settles is the sim- 
plest one possible, and I have employed 





SCHEME FOR REDUCING THE APPARENT LENGTH OF 


A PARLOR 


BY USE 
OF LOW SCREENS, 


tration, on the page opposite, showing col- 
umns and special treatment of cornice, 
breaking across the ceiling of the room, em- 
phasizes the idea, and the seats relieve the 
formal appearance which columns alone are 
apt to give. If the woodwork is white pine 
painted a cream color, without gilding, and 
a luminous yellow paper is used on the walls, 
we will have a cosy corner and a strictly 
architectural effect combined. At any rate, 
we secure places for people to sit in comfort, 
partly screened from the gaze ofall who may 
enter the house, which is impossible in a bare 
room whose length is three times its width, 
and where small tables and flimsy chairs 
are the only means used to break up the 
monotony. 

Having decided on the scheme for our 
parlor, we turn to the longer and narrower 
hallway, and find it but a poor place in which 
to work out any ideas we may have to ex- 
press comfort and welcome. If we cannot 
tear down the wall on one side and make it 
wider, we can turn our staircase about and 
get some effect of width. This may be done 
in many ways, and almost any of them is 
better than the old method of being con- 
fronted by a narrow flight of steps leading 
from the front door to the second story. 

If it is possible to acquire additional space 
by any means, we shall not regret the sacri- 
fice we must make to obtain it, and in the 
illustration given I have suggested some 
such treatment. The beams at the ceiling 
run in the direction that will produce the 
effect of greatest width. The fireplace is in 
connection with a seat or circular bay, to 
avoid a too formal arrangement, and is de- 
signed for pine wood to be painted. In this 
case the ornament need not be carved, but 
may be “composition,” which can be found 
in the shops in very good designs, there be- 
ing running ornaments, friezes, and medal- 
lions, as well as capitals and ornaments for 
appliqué, all of which can be successfully 
placed on woodwork. A more successful 
and satisfactory method is to have all the 
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work, except the running ornament, es- are from twelve to fifteen feet in height on true of the ornamental work that is to be 


pecially designed and modelled for the posi- the principal floor. employed, and the scale of such ornament 
tion it is to occupy, but this is must be carefully considered 
also more expensive. In this P _ in relation to the proportions 
case the hooded topof plaster — => : A of theapartment. The higher 


is studded with raised orna- 
ments (not necessarily fleur- 
de-lis, as in the illustration), 
and when all painted one color 
will look rich and at the same 
time quiet. 

The tiles for the fireplace 
facing are a stronger color, 
blending with the woodwork, 
is care should be taken not to 
have tiles in such a position 
of a too delicate tone; for 
strength and not delicacy is 
to be felt about a hall fire- 
place. 

As a general rule, the in- 
teriors of our city houses are 
10t too sunny, and the halls 
especially are apt to be dark ; 
therefore, blues and cold 
gvreens are to be avoided. Yel- 
oWSs in various tones are the 
lecorator’s substitute for sun- 
ight, and in judicious com- 
ination will transform asom- 
re hall, with an impossible 
yutlook, into a genial spot 


the ceiling, the larger must be 
the scale of the ornament. 
This seems obvious enough, 
but one sees everywhere or- 
nament good in itself, either 
too fine or too coarse for the 
position in which it is placed. 
Then, too, we must not ignore 
= the walls in designing our ceil- 
ing decoration; for they should 
be considered as one, and be 
made on a harmonious scale. 

We often find that the bor- 
ders designed for wall-papers 
are not conceived in the same 
spirit as the wall-papers them- 
selves, and the result is a 
clashing of ideas when they 
are put together in position. 
Scale in design has a great 
deal to do with the pleasing 
result of our decorations, al- 
most as much as the question 
of contrast We should be 
careful not to overload an en- 
tire wall or ceiling with orna- 
ment, for by this means we 





suggesting welcome. On the : lose the value of our ornament 
ther hand, blues, greens, and ‘ through lack of plain surfaces. 
hocolates will absorb light, eae ; 2 pull ean, } 7 ; vane , 7 Our illustration of a hall- 
REMODELLING A CITY HOUSE I Et ATIVE SCHEME FOR REDt ING HE APPARE EN(¢ | F y . 

ind may be used to advantage MEANS ( LUMNS AND NICES BREAKING ACROSS THE CEILING, THE ID Ww EE} way or passage has the effect 
» neutralize the glare of a ee a eee sia of breadth, notwithstanding 
southern exposure. If the the fact that it is but six feet 
eilings are too high, they may be lowered The idea that-a high ceiling in itself is in width. This is obtained by means of the 
by simply strengthening the color which we elegant has all the vitality of error, for the broad panel over the entrance, by the cross- 
intend to use on beams on the 
them. Should : ? ceiling, the divi- 


1 more radical 
change be de- 
sired, we can 
“bring down” 
the ceiling with 
raised panel 
mouldings or 
beams or fairly 
strong modelled 
lecoration; but 
the simple use of 
olor is sufficient 
to lower in effect 
iny ceiling that 
seems too high. 
The reverse is 
true, and a ceil- 
ing that is too 
low if treated in 
relief should be 
covered with flat 
ornament and 
kept light in col- 
ir, that it may 
seem to retreat. 

As arule, ceil- 
ings are made 
too high ; for 
mere height is 
believed to be 
‘legant. Some 
years ago there 
was a decided 
reaction against 
the high ceiling 
of earlier times, 
and our houses 
were built with 
Stories which 
were too low, the 
desire being to 
follow out the 
designing of a 


sion in the rugs, 
and the strong 
horizontal cor- 
nice line, placed 
about two thirds 
of the way up 
from the floor to 
the ceiling. 
These divisions 
of the surfaces 
are by no means 
arbitrary and 
cannot be relied 
upon tor every 
apartment, since 
in each case suc- 
cess will depend 
upon the gener- 
al proportion of 
the spaces to be 
decorated. 

As pointed out 
above, a_ large 
square room will 
need to be divid- 
ed at a different 
point from a 
long, narrow 
room, in order to 
obtain the effect 
of cosiness. In 
our city houses 
we often have 
such a_ hallway 
or passage, and 
we give this il- 
lustration to 
show that it need 
not be a space 
to be hurried 
through because 
of its unattrac- 
tiveness, but it 
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time when cot- ; may have a 

tage architec- REMODELLING A CITY HOUSE: TREATMENT OF THE HALL, WITH ARRANGEMENT OF THE FIREPLACE IN CONNECTION WITH A SEAT, OR CIRCULAR BAY- charm in itself 
WINDOW, TO AVOID A TOO FORMAL ARRANGEMENT, ie . 

ture was preva- as one of the 

lent; but this is features of the 


passing away : in fact, has passed away, and proportion of the room should beconsidered dwelling. A few potted plants will help 


again, in the majority of cases, our ceilings and not an arbitrary dimension. This is to soften the light already reduced by 
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| IDEAS FOR 


| FURNITURE 


GLEANED FROM THE 


| “ARTS & CRAFTS” 


EXHIBITION a" 
A 


IN LONDON. 7: 


BY W. REYNOLDS-STEPHENS: SERVING-TABLE, 
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- AN ORIGINAL, SIMPLE, AND DIGNIFIED PIECE OF FURNITURE, WITH 
BRONZE FEET. IT IS ABOUT TEN FEET LONG, AND WOULD BE 
A HANDSOME OBJECT IN A SPACIOUS DINING-ROOM, 






















BY F. P. WARREN: OAK SIDEBOARD. 








ENRICHED BY SOME rURNING, MAB ET ; R ) h 
IT 1s IN OLD FLEMISH LINES, BUT I 

ONSTRUCTION, THE PPER PORTION IS “HE 
OSTENSIBLE SUPPORTS ARE INSUFFICIENT, 
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BY EDGAR WOOD: OAK BEDSTEAD. 


WITH BANDS OF MARQUETRY STRINGING, AND HAMMERED METAL WORK PANELS 
OF A LIGHT BRONZE HUE, 


BY G. JACK: OAK SIDEBOARD. 


IN THE MAIN THE LINES ARE GOOD AND THE CONSTRUCTION IS SUBSTANTIAI 
WITHOUT BEING TOO HEAVY 5 BUT THE OVERHANGING BRACKET CAN HARDLY 
BE COMMENDED ON THE SCORE OF BEAUTY, AND ITS UTILITY IS NOT OBVIOUS, 
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BY G. P. BANKART: OLD-FASHIONED WOODEN CRADLE. 
BY MRS. W. RAWNSLEY: RUSSIA-LEATHER-COVERED CHEST. 


= i Bt VERY SIMPLE IN CONSTRUCTION, AND WARM, COSY AND PICTURESQUE } 
WITH BRASS HINGES AND KEY-PLATES AND BRASS-HEADED NAIL DECORATION. BUT PERHAPS SOMEWHAT INSANITARY 
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FURNITURE | 


GLEANED FROM THE 
“ARTS & CRAFTS” 
EXHIBITION 


IN LONDON, 
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—— AY BY WALTER CAVE: OAK, RUSH-SEATED ARM- 
CHAIR. 





BY C. R. MACKINTOSH! WOODEN HALL SETTLE. 


STAINED LIGHT SAGE GREEN, WITH STENCILLED-CANVAS BACK AND GORGEOUS 
PEACOCK FRIEZE. 

















BY WALTER CAVE, PIANO-CASE., 


(EXHIBITED BY MR. C. BECHSTEIN,) 





BY W. F. A. VOYSEY. BEDROOM CHAIR FOR AN INVALID, 


THE LATE WILLIAM MORRIS BROUGHT THE RUSH-SEATED CHAIR FROM THE KITCHEN 
TO THE DRAWING-ROOM. HERE WE HAVE THE HALL-PORTER S CHAIR CARRIED TO 
THE SLEEPING-ROOM. 





























BY W. F. A. VOYSEY: WOODEN FIREPLACE. 


BY H. B. SCOTT: PIANO-CASE IN GOTHIC STYLE. 
PAINTED CREAM WHITE, LIGHT BLUISH-GREEN TILES : FENDER OF BRASS AND STEFL. THE 

GREEN-STAINED WOOD WITH BRIGHT COPPER BANDING AND HINGES. (EXHIBITED RY DESIGN IS SIMPLE AND GOOD, EXCEPT AS TO THE FLIMSY-lLOOKING “SUPPORTS’’ OF THE 
MESSRS. BROADWOOD & SONS.) MANTEL-SHELF, WHICH RESEMBLE NINEPINS, 
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the leaded glass windows, while the coolness 
that foliage always gives will help to make a 
pleasing entrance to any apartment beyond. 
Should the light be from the south in a pas- 
sage of this kind, it may be necessary, proba- 
bly will be necessary, to hang some thin 
silken or delicate muslin draperies over the 
openings, in order that the wall opposite 
may not be too brilliantly lighted for pic- 
tures which may be selected for this posi- 
tion. Such a wall surface as that shown 
opposite the row of leaded windows is an 
excellent place for the hanging of prints or 
black and white drawings, for colored 
sketches will suffer from too brilliant an 
illumination. 

I would suggest for the lighting at night 
of such a passage the use of standard lamps 
or hanging fixtures, since it is rather a pity 
to break up the ceiling by means of a chan- 
delier hung from a central panel, and the 
light thrown from the side walls is perhaps 
more attractive in a space where we are not 
anxious for too great illumination. If the 
passage is a trifle wider than six feet, it is 
possible to place couches either among the 
plants or opposite the windows, preferably 
on the side with the windows, as it is not 
pleasant to sit facing a strong light. 

Quite a point has been made here of the 
horizontal divisions in a narrow space, since 
I feel that the latter is one of the conditions 
most frequently encountered in our ordinary 
city houses. Our eyes instantly follow such 
divisions, and every one of them which tends 
to shorten the length of the room will aid us 
in our attempt to obtain cosiness. These 
divisions, if they correspond with similar 
ones on the ceiling and floors, are often suf- 
ficent with a plain, unbroken wall, and al- 
though in none of the accompanying illus- 
trations is just this treatment shown, atten- 
tion is called to the fact that a carefully 
considered ceiling and floor are sometimes 
sufficient decoration with a plain wall ora 
wall covered with a good all-over-pattern 
wall-paper. 

A judicious addition of mirrors will assist 
greatly in carrying on the lines of a room 
and make it seem twice its real width or 
length. One frequently sees such substi- 
tutes for space resorted to by clever trades- 
men who desire to lengthen or broaden their 
shops and their show windows. Such expe- 
dients are constantly met with, and although 
some may call them subterfuges, they are a 
perfectly legitimate decorative scheme. 

ARCHITECT. 


ECONOMY AND ART IN THE HOME. 





You wish very much to have your room 
tastefully decorated, and you have but little 
money for the purpose. Beribboned Chianti 
wine bottles, “decorated” ginger jars, chry- 
santhemums in yellow tissue-paper, and 
rough-cast figures masquerading as French 
bronze—all these and a large amount of 
equally cheap bric-a-bric meet your weary 
gaze on mantel-shelf, bureau, and table, and 
yet the tasteful effect seems lacking. But 
the really nice things are so expensive ! 

Perhaps they are. One thing is clear, 
however, your very weariness of the trash 
that surrounds you shows that you will not 
solve the problem by setting up fresh mon- 
strosities. No amount of clumsy, badly 
designed, hopelessly inartistic objects will 
ever produce the effect of taste and refine- 
ment. Nevertheless, take courage. Taste, 
after all, is not primarily a question of dol- 
lars and cents. It is, let ussay, a perception 
of the congruous, trained by wise instruc- 
tion and made effective by thoughtful study. 

Your room is probably crowded. As a 
rule, the quantity of objects on the average 
mantel-shelf is in inverse ratio to their qual- 
ity. Possibly the unhappy owner has heaped 
them together in a hope, as vain as vague, 
that somehow an ordered beauty will result 





from a mere accumulation of material—very 
much as one might dump stones, bricks, and 
lumber on a ten-acre lot and expect them to 
arrange themselves into a triumph of archi- 
tecture. 

What to do with your present collection 
of horrors is quitea problem. The shabbi- 
est may be consigned at once to the ash- 
barrel, and other articles may be wisely 
bestowed upon small children who have a 
happy faculty of destructiveness. If you 
wish to learn a valuable lesson as to the dif- 
ference between buying a thing and selling 
it, you may try to dispose of your bric-a- 
brac for cash. 

Make a good clearance, at all events, and 
then try to possess your soul in patience 
while you accumulate—so slowly, as it seems 
to you—a Good Taste Fund. The litter 
once out of it, your room will at least be more 
restful. You will learn, happily, the need 
of clear space as a part of all artistic effect. 
Eyes, brain,-and nerves are tired by a multi- 
plicity of objects; a simple, unencumbered 
background teaches one of the first princi- 
ples of all art—repose. And then think of 
all that you escape in the way of “ dusting 
the ornaments !” 

Therefore, when you begin to re-decorate, 
you may find that you need but one article 
for ten that you have discarded. This isa 
direct saving in outlay, and you can afford 
to get a much higher grade article into the 
bargain. 

One more bit of advice: get the best of 
what you get, but do not confuse the idea of 
artistic excellence with mere costliness of 
material. <A first-rate marble statuette is 
more expensive than an equally artistic plas- 
ter cast; but a first-rate plaster cast is far 
better worth having than a_ second-rate 
image inmarble. Grace of contour, subtlety 
of line, fineness in proportion—these are the 
essential things ; and though the finer ma- 
terials may have greater possibilities for their 
perfection, it is better to have them frankly 
modified by the nature of the substance than 
to have the more costly material that lacks the 
artistic touch. All material that closely re- 
sembles the more costly substance is best 
avoided ; the comparison that it suggests is 
bound to be unfavorable. 

This principle applies to all your belong- 
ings. Good ash, birch, whitewood, or spruce 
serviceably put together—all save the first 
may be painted or stained, though the stain 
is best which does not imitate more costly 
woods—make more satisfactory and more 
tasteful furniture than does oak or mahog- 
any joined shakily and overlaid by mould- 
ings and beadings turned out at the rate of 
a yard a minute. Chintz ina good design is 
preferable to sleazy cotton plush, and if you 
cannot afford draperies of expensive lace 
you can at least compass graceful lines, 
curves, and folds in muslin or in cheese- 
cloth. 

Moreover, if you desire the effect to be 
truly artistic, do not undertake to manufac- 
ture your ornaments yourself unless you 
have made art decoration your business. 
There is no harm in having a hobby, but the 
fruit of a hobby is usually morecurious than 
successful. Do: not waste your time and 
energy. If you are a first-rate typewriter, 
give the main part of your time and atten- 
tion to that, and use a part of your pay for 
the purchase of artistic productions from 
your neighbor who has taken a course in 
decoration and.can paint a picture frame 
while you are wondering whether you need 
oil or water-colors and are hopelessly at sea 
as to a suitable design. 

You are certain that she would come to 
grief—and probably take the machine with 
her—if she tried to operate your typewriter 
without due instruction; why should you 
hope for better success if you attempt her 
work without having technical training for it ? 

Buy fewer things; buy better things ; 
think more of the art displayed than of the 
































































































value of the material, and you may find that 
taste and economy are not incompatible. 
ARTHUR CHAMBERLAIN. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WALL DECORATION. 


THOUGH the average photograph is such that the 
word “photographic” has come in the talk of the 
studios to be applied to whatever is hard, mechani- 
cal, and uninteresting, there are men who know how 
to manipulate the camera as a means of expression, 
and to obtain with it truly artistic results. Among 
these is Mr. Frank Hegger, whose splended collec- 
tion of carbon prints illustrate in the very best man- 
ner the architectural monuments of the Old World, 
the masterpieces of sculpture and painting, and many 
of the most magnificent scenes in nature. These 
photographs are on a scale to show every detail 
of the originals without forcing the lights or run- 
ning into opacity in the shadows, and they have 
none of that unnecessary and unnatural sharpness in 
which the half-skilled photographer takes so much 
pride. From the great number of subjects in Mr. 
Hegger’s portfolios it is possible to make selections 
for many purposes, and as he proposes to send out 
loan collections to responsible educational institu- 
tions for exhibition, beginning some time next month, 
we may offer a few suggestions as to what would bx 
most desirable. 

To illustrate the history of architecture and sculp- 
ture, there should be some pictures from the Egyptian 
series, say the view of the Sphinx, with two of the 
great Pyramids in the distance, one of the Hall of 
Columns at Luxor, and one of the lately discovered 
temples of Bubastis. A fine view of the Acropolis 
at Athens, showing the Propylza, the Parthenon, and, 
at the bottom of the hill, the ruins of the Odeon and 
of the Theatre of Dionysos, a photograph of the 
Venus of Milo, and one, the full size of the original 
of the head of the celebrated Hermes of Praxiteles, 
might represent the civilization of old Greece. 

Of the Roman period there might be’ the Colos- 
seum, the Pantheon, and the Arch of Septimius Seve- 
rus, and the collection might include pictures of the 
Byzantine architecture of St. Sophia at Constantino- 
ple, and of the beautiful Moorish arcades of Sevillt 
or the Alhambra. 

As for the Gothic period, it were difficult to choose 
from the great number of examples available ; but 
we may mention in particular the large pictures of 
the front of Nétre Dame at Paris, and the splendid 
portals of the Cathedral of Amiens. 

Mr. Hegger has photographed the interior of St. 
Peter’s on a scale which gives an idea of the magnifi- 
cent proportions of the great building, and _ this 
together with photographs of Michael Angelo’s 
“ Night” and “Morning,” Donatello’s ‘* David” an 
Benvenuto Cellini’s ‘ Perseus” would serve to illus- 
trate the Italian Renaissance. 

Any of these works would be suitable for the ha 
or library of a private house. For the parlor or din 
ing-room a selection might be made from the man 
beautifully toned prints which illustrate the works of 
the great masters of painting. The Sistine frescoe 
by Michael Angelo, Raphael’s “Madonna di Sai 
Sisto,” a ‘‘ Madonna” by Murillo, showing the begin- 
ning of those influences that we characterize as mod 
ern, and Titian’s “ Bella” might stand for the great 
schools of idealistic painting, while a corresponding 
selection of examples of the realistic Dutch an 
German schools would include pictures by Luca 
Cranach, Diirer, Rembrandt, and Rubens. 

To the naturalist and to school committees w 
would recommend the fine series of Alpine views | 
the late Professor Doukin, which inciudes close an 
accurate views of the Matterhorn, the Weisshor 
and other peaks, and also the views of the Yellowston 
region, with its spouting geysers and big trees. Tl! 
interesting series of New Mexican and other India 
includes some views of the ancient Pueblos of tl 
more civilized American races, the importance « 
which to the student of humanity we are only jus 
beginning to learn. And there are many wonderft 
pictures of birds and beasts to interest the zoologist 

The liberal plan of sending out loan collections fe 
exhibition will doubtless meet the requirements « 
many schools and colleges, which may make thes 
loans the occasion of interesting and popular le 
tures. They will also offer an opportunity to inten¢ 
ing purchasers to see the actual effect of the picture 
on their walls. 

We may say, in conclusion, that a few well-chos« 
large photographs are much better than a numbe 
of little ones, if selected with a definite purpose, an‘ 
repeat the suggestion, made some years ago in thes 
columns, that the decorative effect of a large frame 
photograph is nearly always enhanced by putting | 
under yellow instead of ordinary glass. It should b: 
remembered, too, that simple wooden mouldings ar 
the best settings for such pictures ; gilt frames shoul: 
be reserved for paintings in oil, water-color, or paste! 
or facsimiles of them. 
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“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EISSONIER, HIS LIFE AND ART, translated 
from the French of M. Gréard, vice-rector of the 
Academy of Paris, by Lady Mary Loyd and Miss Flor- 
nce Simmonds, is a large and imposing volume, with 
ibout two hundred illustrations in the text and forty 
full-page plates, partly in photogravure and partly 
in color, reproducing all Meissonier’s best works. 
he story of the artistic career of the master is set 
forth in a series of biographical and critical sketches, 
he substance of which has been drawn largely 
from his own letters and memoranda. A consider- 
ible part of the work, both as to space and value, is 
hat dealing with Meissonier’s ideas on humanity, art, 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


and his relations to his contemporaries, and gives his 
views about the great painters of the past. He may 
be said to have begun the realistic painting of peas- 
ant life. Yet it is interesting to find that he was led 
to see beauty in that life so familiar to him by read- 
ing the ‘“‘Georgics” of Virgil; that it was the land- 
scape in Giorgione’s “ Concert Champétre” that gave 
him, as he says, “ the key of the fields ;” and that on 
his first visit to the Louvre what most attracted him 
was not the masterly handling of Velasquez, but the 
sweetness of expression in the primitive Italians and 
the power of expression in Michael Angelo. In the 
Luxembourg what impressed him most was the ac- 
tion, color, and inventive genius which he perceived in 
the pictures by Delacroix. In Delaroche’s paintings 
he could see nothing but “ cheap illustrations on a 
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reigned at the Salon. As Thackeray has said, you 
might see there “numbers of wolf-suckling Romu- 
luses” and Orestes many times over “ pursued by 
every variety of Furies.” It was not until 1848 that 
art had a really free course, and in the Salon of that 
year Millet’s ‘*‘ Winnower’” had a prominent place 
among masterpieces by Rousseau, Delacroix, and 
Dupré. While the rioting was at its worst in the 
city, he used to wander about in the suburbs; and he 
painted many pastels ot his impressions of the peace- 
ful subjects which he found there, such as “ The 
Swimmers at Sunset.” With the money for “ The 
Haymakers,” a picture which had been commissioned 
by the Minister of State, Ledru Rollin, he and his 
friend Jacque and their families got away from the 
cholera and the Revolution of 1849, and took ref- 
uge first at Fontainebleau and, after a few days, at 

Barbizon, where he was to stay 

for twenty-five years. The place 








nd his own career, which is wholly taken from his large scale and theatrical effects." He appears to 
ote-books. The first half gives 

n interesting account of his la- 

rious youth. His people were Sm —— iii 


f the Parisian middle class, and 
lid nothing to encourage his 
lesire to become an artist. As 
s well known, he began work 
s an illustrator of books, with 
lesigns for “Paul et Virginie’ 


nd‘ ** La Chaumiére Indienne.” } 
or the scenery in these books } 
e studied palms and other trop- 


‘al plants in the hothouses of 
1¢ Museum. These volumes 
nd the later edition of the 
Contes Remois,” illustrated by 
iim, are now among the greatest 
reasures of the book-collector. 
n the latter case he was not at 
in sympathy with the lax 
oral tone of his author; yet 
is absolutely proper little vig- 
1ettes are now the only things 

9 which the book is bought. 
Yet it is remarkable that other 
\00ks which have illustrations 

him are not so much sought 
fter; among them are “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield,” “ Orlando ‘ 
Furioso,” “ Lazarillo de Tar- 
nes,” and ** Chants et Chansons 
Populaires de la France.” He 
is directed to the study of the 
id Dutch painters by Chena- 
urd, who found him painting 
Raphaelesque pictures of saints = 
ind apostles, and surprised him 
yy asking if he expected to sur- 

iss Raphael in that line of 5 
vork. ‘ But here,” said his crit- 
*, ‘in these subjects chosen by 
the Dutchmen there is room for 
you to do something personal 
ind admirable.” From the 
Dutch it is said that he learned 
to be precise in his conception 
if a subject, to leave nothing to 
the spectator’s imagination; but 
he went far beyond most of them 
n that respect. 

His pictures illustrating the 
wars of the two Empires began 
vith that of the Battle of Sol- 
erino. He was specially invited 
yy the Emperor to accompany 
the army through the Italian 
ampaign. But his experiences 
gave him a horror of war. The ; 
great majority of his paintings, 
of which a great many are re- 
produced in the illustrations to 
this volume, are of peaceful 
scenes, artists at their easels, 
uuthors in their studies, quiet 
“Smokers,” “* Readers,”’ “ Con- ILLUSTRATION FR 
noisseurs.” Of the full-page il- 
lustrations in photogravure sev- 
eral are printed in colors. An appendix gives atrans- 
ation of the note on the life and works of Meissonier, 
ead by Comte Henri Delaborde at the meeting of 
the French Academy, after the artist’s death. Alto- 
gether, this sumptuous volume is so complete as to 
eave no room for any future biography that might 
iim to rival it. (A. C. Armstrong & Son, $12.00.) 















JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: HIs LIFE AND LET- 
rERS, by Julia Cartwright, gives a more complete ac- 
ount of the peasant painter than is to be obtained 
in any one other volume. It is largely made up of 
the letters already, in part, published in Sensier’s 
biography and in periodicals. Millet was an un- 
‘ommonly good correspondent, being fond of read- 
ing, and, it would appear, of writing ; and as he had 
no other outlet for the latter proclivity, his letters are 
ill interesting, even those on business, but most so 
those in which he defines his position as a painter 
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was already frequented by ar- 
tists in the summer months, 
among them Corot, Rousseau, 
Diaz, and Dupré, and it was 
from some of these that Millet 
had heard of it. Henceforth his 
subjects were mostly taken from 
the forest or the great plain of 
Barbizon that bordered it. A 
passage in one of his letters of 
this period gives the idea that 
underlies all his subsequent 
painting. He has been describ- 
ing the quiet of the forest and 
the dreamy sensations that it 
brings. “ You are sitting under 
a tree, enjoying all the comfort 
and quiet which it is possible to 
find in this life,” he says, “ when 
] suddenly you see a poor creature 
loaded with a heavy fagot com- 
ing up the narrow path oppo- 
site. The unexpected and al- 
ways striking way in which this 
figure appears before your eyes 
reminds you instantly of the sad 
fate of humanity.” It will be 
remarked that Millet saw the 
striking figure first and was im- 
pressed with its lesson after- 
ward. He did not, like scme 
who are less painters than phi- 
losophers or politicians, -form a 
theory of the sadness of labor, 
and then seek to find or createa 
type by which to express it. 
Yet it was the typical that 
mainly attracted him, and he 
: will live as a creative rather than 
at ‘ a realistic painter. The work is 
illustrated with photogravures, 
4 which add much to the beauty 
of this splendid volume. (New 
q York: The Macmillan Co., 
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PRI THE ART OF VELASQUEZ is 
' wy reviewed in the two latest num- 
4 bers of The Portfolio, by Mr. 


Walter Armstrong, who gives a 
summary of the principal events 
in the not very eventful life of 
the great Spaniard. Mr. Arm- 
strong is not inclined to fall 
down and worship everything 
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LEAD-PENCIL DRAWING BY J. L. ERNEST MEISSONIER, 


om ‘* MEISSONIER, HIS LIFE AND ART’’ (MESSRS, A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, PUBLISHERS). 


have looked first of all for emotion, and to have had 
no conception of “art for art’s sake,” though that 
was already the watchword with many French 
artists. His first impressions of Paris were gloomy. 
It was on a snowy Saturday evening in January that 
he arrived there; the lamp-light was blurred by fog ; 
the pushing and jostling crowd dismayed him. And 
he never came to like the city. He detested the the- 
atre, with its conventions and stage tricks ; and when 
he compared the theatrical art of Boucher and his 
undressed marquises with the wholesome nudities of 
Titian and the Greeks, he could see nothing to at- 
tract him in the former. In Delaroche’s studio he 
was annoyed by the students’ talk about “ phalan- 
steries” and other political-social ideas of the day. 
They called him “ Jupiter in Wooden Shoes” and 
“Wild Man of the Woods.” Delaroche told him to 
go his own way; he was too “new” to be led. 
Although long after 1830 the classical painters still 


modern world. - He points that 
there have been many re plicas, 
copies, and imitations of his gen- 
uine works; that he had almost 
as many scholars as Rembrandt, 
and that several of these were 
noted during the master’s life- 
time for their ski!l in copying his work, which enabled 
them in some cases to deceive good contemporary 
judges. One of these, and perhaps the best, was the 
son-in-law of Velasquez, Juan Bautista del Mazo- 
Martinez. The illustrations are numerous and most 
of them excellent. They include photogravures of the 
portrait of the young Don Balthazar Carlos, with his 
gun and dog; of the great battle piece, “ The Sur- 
render of Breda,” the portrait of a man speaking 
with his cloak wrapped around him, known as 
“Pablillos de Valladolid ;’" a rocky landscape with 
figures of St. Anthony and St. Paul, and the cele- 
brated “Forge of Vulcan.” The half-tone illustra- 
tions in the text are numerous. (Macmillan & Co., 
75 cents.) 

THE LIFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO, by Herman 
Grimm, with the familiar translation by Fanny 
Elizabeth Bunnett, reappears epportunely at this 





holiday season in a handsomely bound and beauti- 
fully printed two-volume new edition, enriched with 
many photogravure plates after Braun photographs. 
These are not confined to the works of the great 
Florentine, but include copies of paintings by Botti- 
celli, Giotto, Fra Angelico, Perugino and Raphael, 
Titian, Correggio, Leonardo, and others, most of 
which, we must remark—however interesting in them- 
selves—seem to usto usurp here the room that might 
otherwise have been given to reproductions of some 
of the splendid drawings by Michael Angelo that 
are easily accessible at the Louvre and the Vienna 
Museum. The steel portrait of the sculptor that 
forms the frontispiece of the work seems to be founded 
on the painting in the museum of the Capitol; if so, 
the engraver has departed somewhat from his model. 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co.) 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, bound volume, from 
May to October, 1896, is indeed a treasury of litera- 
ture and art. Perhaps the most notable feature is 
that comprised in the half dozen chapters that bring 
to a conclusion the * Napoleon Bonaparte,” by Wil- 
liam M. Sloane, begun November, 1894. Four read- 
able papers add to our knowledge of the circum- 
stances attending the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln; there is a lucid and admirably illustrated 
exposition of as much as is known about “ Roentgen 
Rays,” and a suggestive article, with interesting pic- 
tures and portraits, on “ Pharaoh of the Hard Heart.” 
But it is in the domain of art that this volume of The 
Century is particularly rich. Royal Cortissoz dis- 
cusses the work of Diaz, and William A. Coffin that 
of Jchn L. Sargent. The talk about “ The Vatican” 
is not as readable as one would expect F. Marion 
Crawford would make so good a topic. Anything 
relating to George Du Maurier is now devoured 
with interest, and Felix Moscheles’s gossipy reminis- 
cences of student days in Paris with him are not 
without value in helping one to round up the char- 
acter of the author of “ Trilby.” The trifling sketches 
by Du Maurier which accompany the article are 
bright essays in a humorous vein, nearer approaching 
caricature than any of his drawings actually made 
for publication. ‘“* Burnt Wood in Decoration” is by 
J. William Fosdick, a past master of the art, and he 
illustrates it with reproductions of pictures executed 
by himself and others. He reminds us that nearly 
fifty years ago Ball Hughes, the English sculptor, 
became well known in this country as a burner of 
“poker pictures,” but only recently has the medium 
been used in decoration, which, he truly says; is its 
only legitimate field. We must not omit to mention 
among the art features of the volume Joseph Pen- 
nell’s excellent pen drawings accompanying his 
wife’s bright and chatty reminiscences of their 
“Midsummer in Southern Spain,” nor Boutet -de 
Monvel’s unapproachable characterizations of French 
children, illustrating an article on the subject by Th. 
Bentzon, 


ST. NICHOLAS. FOR 1896 comes bound in two 
handsome volumes, so filled with such good stories 
and delightful illustrations that a mere glance at the 
pages is enough to make the child’s mouth water. 
And not only is this admirable periodical a joy to 
the children. We are, indeed, inclined to think that 
its success in no small degree is due to the fact that 
in every number there is much that is sure to suit 
the taste of the average cultivated reader of any age. 
The opening article, for instance, in the first of the 
two volumes before us is “A Famous French 
Painter,” by Arthur Hoeber, who tells the story of 
the career of Géréme in a way that should stimulate 
the ambition of any lad who has his way to make in 
the world, and yet, in its estimate of the artist’s work, 
it is critical enough to stand on its own merits as a 
good magazine article. The frontispiece, a very 
charming “ Portrait of a Child,” admirably engraved 
by Henry Wolf, in facsimile of an oil sketch by 
Cecelia Beaux, is also characteristic of a class of pic- 
tures which a decade ago no publisher would have 
dared to put into a book for young folks, lest they 
should not understand them. We mean that in for- 
mer times such a wood-cut as this would have been 
called “ unfinished,” for the dress is just “ brushed 
in,” and the arms are merely indicated in the most 
summary manner. But at the present day, children 
are accustomed to the artistic even in their nursery 
books, and the enterprise of*the publishers of 
St. Nicholas in giving them the best that can be had 
in art as in literature must surely be appreciated. 
(New York: The Century Co., $3.) 





HARPER'S ROUND TABLE, for 1896, is a splendid 
fat volume, crammed from end to end with just the 
stories and just the pictures that healthy-minded 
boys like. There is much that will interest the 
girls, too; but the present writer has tried the book 
on the boys of his own family, and on the hearty 
dictum of those most uncompromising of critics he 
can testify to its unequivocal success. According to 
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their verdict, William Drysdale easily carries off the 
honors as a story-teller. “In Front of a Spanish 
Cruiser” is voted “stunning;” but “ The Alligator 
Lamp,” a story of the daring adventure by two brave 


lads who undertake to row to the light-house off Key 
West, in a furious gale, to find out why the beacon 
has been extinguished, detiesall characterization. ‘The 
Wreck of the Maria Helena,” by Rear-Admiral T. H. 
Stevens, is voted “fine, but not up to Drysdale.” The 
contents of The Round Table, though, are by no means 
confined to stories. Much space is devoted to instruc- 
tion, imparted in such a palatable way that “it is not 
a bit like lessons.’’ It is with sincere sorrow that in 
noting the many charming contributions by the late 
William Gibson, the artist naturalist, we are reminded 
that his busy pen and pencil will work nomore. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, $2.75.) 


A HANDBOOK OF ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS, 
by Arthur Thomson, M.A., is much the most important work 
of the kind yet published; and compared with Duval's, which 
it resembles in the matter of thorough exposition, it offers the 
advantage to an art student of dealing mainly with action, while 
the older book treats only of the figure at rest. The first chap- 
ter, on ‘The Influence of Posture on the Form of Man,” puts 
the whole matter before us from this point of view, and further 
divides up the subject, not as it might be in a work on surgical 
anatomy, but in a way which will be appreciated by the artist, 
the movements of the various regions of the body, torso, limbs, 
head and neck, and their parts, being treated of each in turn ; 
the ‘* bones, joints and muscles are described in so far as they 
have especial reference to the moulding of the surface forms.” 
But no space is wasted in mere generalities; the author gets 
down at once to detail; and his work is full of useful observa- 
tions to the last page. An important feature of the book is its 
illustrations. These are, apart from numerous diagrams in the 
text, a series of ‘‘half-tone” photographs from living models, 
each figure accompanied with its pen-and-ink chart showing the 
muscles thrown into action init. The poses illustrated are well 
chosen to show a great variety of muscular movements. Ex- 
pression is treated of in connection with the muscles of the face, 
but the student is reminded that attitude and posture largely 
assist in the expression of the emotions, and the effect of emo- 
tional changes in the circulation is referred to. But the subject 
lies in the main outside the writer’s province, which is the anat- 
omy of ordinary movements. The Jast chapter contains some 
remarks on proportion, the differences between the male and 
female figures, and the effects of old age. Asregards proportion, 
the writer makes a good point in saying that while science merely 
secures an average human figure, art demands an ideal. (New 
York : The Macmillan Co., $5.00.) 


IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES is a volume of 
gossipy essays by W. D. Howells in his best vein. He possesses 
in an eminent degree the art of saying well a great deal about a 
very little, and of saying equally well a very little about a great 
deal. There are few more agreeable companions fora quiet hour 
than these pleasant and intimate talks, and the glimpses which 
Mr. Howells gives us of the life and character of the streets of 
New York remind one irresistibly of the story in Sandford and 
Merton of “ Eyes and no Eyes,’”’ Mr. Howells possesses to a re- 
markable degree the art of seeing and of making the reader see 
with his eyes. (New York: Harper Brothers.) 


THOREAU’S CAPE CoD has been most sympatheti- 
cally illustrated by Amelia M. Watson, and her own marginal 
water-color sketches, made in a copy of the book itself while she 
was among the scenes so delightfully described by him, have been 
very beautifully reproduced in the two handsome volumes before 
us. The pictures are charming little notes in color scattered up and 
down the book, in and out of the text, in which the artist shows 
us the sand and the dunes, the lighthouse and the windmills, the 
ocean, the boats, the sails, and the weather-beaten houses just as 
Thoreau himself saw them. It is altogether a delightful edition 
of a delightful book. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $5.00.) 

BIRD LIFE IN THE FIELDs is a series of selections 
from the writings of John Burroughs, with illustrations from pho- 
tographs by Clifton Johnson. What can be said anew of the 
writings of John Burroughs? Every lover of nature loves them 
and will be glad to have this dainty volume with its charming 


illustrations. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
THE COUNTRY OF THE POINTED FIRS.—The good 


people of Dannet Landing,to whom Sara Orne Jewett introduces 
us in her new volume, are the most lovable set imaginable ; Mrs. 
Todd and her mother, poor Joanna, and Elijah T illey—they are 
all sure to become friends of the reader, who will long remember 
them with pleasure. The seaside villages of eastern Maine, with 
their background of spruces and balsam firs, which Mrs. Jewett 
paints with so loving a touch, is the land of the pointed firs, 
which gives the title to the book, which, having once taken in 
hand, it is not easy to lay down. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., $1.25.) 

FABLES FOR THE TIMES is a series of good-hu- 
mored and clever and original satires of the follies, foibles, and 
fashions of tlre day, by H. W. Phillips, who, instead of pointing 
the old-fashioned moral, calls it the /mmora/. These immoral 
morals are excellent bits of epigram, and there will be found caps 
to fit the head of every portion of the public. Here is one 
which we commend to our readers : ‘* Hysterics and art are only 
relations by marriage ’’—and that, we would add, an ill-assorted 
one. The fables are cleverly and sympathetically illustrated in 
pen and ink by T. R. Sullivant. (New York: R. H. Russell & 
Son, $1.25.) 

THE LISTENER IN THE TOWN AND THE LISTENER 
IN THE COUNTRY are two charming little volumes by Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlin, reprinted from The Boston Transcript. 
They consist of a series of essays and fragments—jottings from 
the note-book of a thoughtful observer as they might be called, 
which have a deligh'ful literary and personal flavor, sometimes 
recalling that of The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. (Boston : 
Copeland & Day, 75 cents each.) 





THE METROPOLITANS.—The earlier scenes of this 
novel are laid in New York, among its fashionable society, 
which is somewhat mildly satirised, and they are so full of actu- 
ality, that some of Miss Drake's characters would appear to be 
drawn from certain well-known living types. But it is in the 
Arctic regions that she develops and works out her plot, and she 
treats us to some very effective scenes of life and love in high 


AMATEUR. 


latitudes. The narrative never flags in interest, and the chara 
are varied and clearly defined. Especially effective is the pi 
of the friendship of Penrose for the hero, and in Jasmina w 
presented with one of those individualities that the reader j 
likely soon to forget. (New York ; The Century Co., $1.25 


THE GRAY MAN, S. R. Crockett’s new novel, 
maintains his reputation. It is a stirring and romantic hist 
story, the scene of which is laid in Scotland, the events 1 
place during the reign of King James the Sixth of Scoulan 
First of England, who figures with some effect in one or tw« 
ing situations. A certain incident in the story is said to be } 
upon an old Scottish chap-book, which at one time had a 
large circulation. There are enough adventures and de: 
daring in the volume to enliven half a dozen romances. 
pictures by Seymour Lucas are well worth the attention « 
student of the art of illustration. (New York: Harper & 
thers, $1.50.) 


THE MURDER OF DELICIA.—Marie Corelli trea 
to a villain for a hero who has not a redeeming virtue, and 
oine who has not a redeeming vice—both impossibilities. 
dently she lacks the power to weave the disjointed scraps of 
knowledge of the world as she may possess into a harm 
whole, and thus to present a picture which shall carry wit! 
impress of truth. The book is full of truths, but its in; 
jumble distorts and makes them false, and causes it to fail 1 
to achieve the good purpose the author had in view when w 
it. Let us not be misunderstood. We have no sympath; 
the state of things which she attacks, with the detestable 
she attempts to portray, or with the phase of masculine cha 
which she holds up to public scorn. That they exist we kno 
deplore, and would hail with delight any practicable eff 
bring about a change of the sociai conditions which make 
possible ; but to sow the seeds of dissension between the 
to put them, as it were, into opposite camps, arrayed in 
panoply of war, is as foolish as it is futile, and this is the o 
alt that could come from the hysterical teaching of 
Corelli’s latest book. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $ 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY and his sister Elspet} 
among the finest creations in modern fiction, and the : 
scenes of London life among which their earlier year 
passed are painted with a rare fidelity. Of course Mr. 
takes us back to Thrums, where the reader meets a host of 
esting characters. But time would fail us to tell of the n 
charms of this irresistible story, which no one can put dow: 
out regret or without an intense desire to follow further the 
tunes of its chief characters. (New York: Charles Scr 
Sons, $1.50.) 


THE BLACK ToR. George Manville Fenn’s 
have been steadily growing in faver with English-speaking 
for many years past, and his popularity among them t 
but a few degrees below that of George Henty. His new 
a tale of boys’ adventures in the — of James I., whe 
was more turbulence in the land and greater chance of 1 
in stirring events than in the present pez aceful days of Quee 
toria. It is a sturdy, healthy story, full of such exciting in 
as boys love to read about. (Phil adelphia : J. B. L ippincot 
$1.50.) 


A TRAGIC IDYLL, by 
contribution to ‘fin de siecle” literature. It is havi 
immense sale in Paris; the readers of The New York | 
have had the opportunity of making acquaintance with it ii 
form, and now it appears in a handsome volume. It is ur 
edly true to life, especially in its pictures of the life at 
Carlo ; but it mirrors phases of life which the healthy, the 1 
the pure and the good scarcely care to contemplate, and, 
York: Charles Scr 


Paul Bourget, is the 


over, it is insufferably dull. (New 
Sons, $1.50.) 
GREEN FIRE.—‘ The Green Fire of Life, the 


of the World, Love, Youth, and Dreams"’ is the motto « 
original and stirring romance of Celtic tradition, by Fior 
leod. The scene is laid in Brittany and in one of the 
of the North, and the story is infused with all the mysticist 
wild passion and poetry of the Celtic race. When one ; 
the actual narrative, it is interesting enough, but the | 
somewhat overladen with Bulwer-L ytton- like passages, me 
sical musings, and pysychological ponderings, and here an 
is an Ossianic outburst. (New York : Harper & Bros.) 


CATALINA: ART STUDENT, by Mrs. L. T. M 
tells of a plucky girl’s experiences in a big London art s 
Incidentally there is much that is instructive to the you 
student, but the book will be eagerly read for the sake 
story, which is really an exciting little romance sympathe 
told. (P hiladelphia : 3; Bi ip een Co., $1.50.) 


HISTORICAL TALES: Rom AN; GREEK.—In 
two attractive little volumes Mr. Charles Morris gives us w 
calls the Romance of Reality ; that is, he re-tells in very p! 
and attractive style the famous stories of ancient Gree 
Rome. Both books are fully illustrated. As prizes or gift 
for boys and girls they would surely be appreciated (P I 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co., $1.25 each.) 

FAIRY STARLIGHT AND THE DOLLS, by Elizal 
Blakeley, with illustrations by Lucy F. Perkins, is a most 
tive book for little girls. The heroine is, naturally enou 
happy mamma of *‘ The Dolls.” She is carried into w! 
imagines to be their rea/ life through the pleasant med 
dreamland. Each night she joins their little circle and be 
a doll herself, and with them makes wonderful journeys a! 
wonderful things. The illustrations are not many, but t 
well done, and the whole book is within the scope of a 
understanding, which can be said of but few of the sé 


children’s books. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.0 
A SECOND CENTURY OF CHARADES, by Wi 
Bellamy, will be welcume for the winter evenings by tho 


are fond of this ingenious form of amusement. (B« 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.00.) 

SONGS OF CHILDHOOD, verses by the late E 
Field, set to music by Reginald De Koven and others, is 
tractively bound holiday book, with good decorative t 
and altogether it is artistically got up. A sad strali 
through most of the poems, and these are generally touchi! 
beautiful; in others there is delightful humor, as in ‘* The 
Wooing’’ and *‘ The Little Peach.” The music is well s' 
each set of verses, but somewhat difficult for the ‘* v 
childhood.” (New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.00.) 


THE DWARF’S TAILOR AND OTHER FAIRY 1 
is not only a delightful collection of fairy stories for 
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people, brightly illustrated, but is a book of some literary value, 
as the stories are typical folk tales from the literature of the na- 
tions of Northern and Central Europe. (New York: Harper 
& Bros., $1.75-) 

In CHILDHOOD’S COUNTRY, by Louise Chandler 
Moulton, appears to be the second nuinber of ** The Yellow Hair 
Library.” We do not quite know whether the book is intended 
for old or young. The verses are sentimental and graceful. 
Thetit , only, suggest that they are written for the child. Ethel 
Reed’s silustrations*are clever imitations of early wood-cuts, but 
they could only puzzle the little ones—they are so excruciatingly 
“yp to date.” Added to this there is a wilderness of margin and 
blank paper, and the type and printing are admirable, all of 
which .ives the book a rich effect. (Boston : Copeland & Day.) 

NAtHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S WONDER BOOK FOR 
Boys p GIRLS is a classic of its kind that needs no commen- 
atior mus. This new edition has been illustrated by W. St. 
Iohn Harper, printed in good clear type, and tastefully bound for 
a holi cift. (T. Y. Crowell Co., 75 cents.) 

‘A }OLLY GOOD BOOK !” will be the verdict of the boy 
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Stockton’s CAPTAIN CHAP this 
. The new edition is illustrated by Charles H. Ste- 
rhe rolling stones,” as the author calls his heroes, do 
much moss, but they gain much experience. 

TALES FAR AND NEAR, retold by “Q., 
will be a favorite in the nursery rhe illustrations, by 
ur, are clever and original in design ; technically, they 
ly reminiscent of V ierge , that master of pen drawing, 


a copy of Frank R. 


k: F. A. Stokes Co. $1 50.) From the same pub- 
receive THE VILLAGE ‘oF YouTu, AND OTHER TALES, 
told by Bessie Hatton, illustrations in * half-tone” 


lied by W. H. 


TIONS FOR OCCASIONS is the embodiment of 
yy thought on the part of Miss Katharine B. Wood. 
about two thousand five hundred quotations, cover. ng 
f adinner menu, including after-dinner toasts ; there 
ms for quotations at wedding breakfasts and other 
quotations for musical programmes, dances, suppers, 
eas, card parties ; bicycle, golf, and tennis meets, and 
for speeches on all sorts of subjects. (New York: 
ry Co., $1.50 ) 


Margetson. ($1 50.) 


EXHIBITION OF BOOKS in fine bindings at 
arles Seribner’s Sons included several excellent speci- 
e leading English and French modern masters of the 
vyhose work connoisseurs all the world over are more 
liliar; but it was specially interesting to note how 
qualified a well-known little group of American book- 
s become to compete with them. Examples of the 
ackwell, Broadstreet, Smith, and Stikeman showed 
ireful and conscientious workmanship in every st 
nt from the old slap-dash, gaudy style which not so long 





erized the work of the American extra bindings—but 
ved and harmonious design, based upon classic 
1 yet worked out with originality of thought and 


There seems to be, however, a general tendency to over- 


n the part of both European and American binders, 
ally in the treatment of end papers and the reverse 
, which we cannot help thinking should, under the 
a purer and severer taste, ultimately disappear. 





VENT OF THE P YROGRAPHY 
IN THE SUPPLEMENT. 
VORKING designs given in the supplement for 
and leather are simple but effective, and 
are easy of construction. Zhe Paper Knife (No. 
dot and line work so far as the blade is concerned ; 
» will require careful management, if the suggestion of 
carried out. Zhe Centre Piece (No. 1736), which 


DESIGNS 


sts on wood 


es be 


elf toa great variety of objects, is also quite within 
ot a beginner; as is Zhe Wooden Platter (No. 


1 had better be carried out in dotted work entirely. 
of our readers who are in search of suitable objects 
to apply these or other designs in pyrography we rec- 
1 visit to Miss E. M. Giibsch, 119 East Twenty-third 
York, where they will find an ample choice and many 
d helpful suggestions in their work. 
kin Rings (1737, 17374, and 1739) are more effective in 
in in wood, The first may be executed in dotted 
ely; shading with the broad point is nowhere nec- 
centre is left blank for the initials of the owner. 
d bottom edges may be lightly touched with the side 
, giving the effect of a wavy border. 
1 Pattern (No. 1739) requiresa little more skill, if it 
eally artistic. The bodies of the fish may be shaded 


i broad point, so as to give a very good effect of mod- 
the outlines (the tails and the fins) the design is ex 
ved. The edge of this is better left plain. The 

s cowhide, which can be bought of any leather mer- 
will cost about twenty five-cents for each ring. The 
fastened with ordinary brown tan lacing. A shoe- 


eletting punch will be required to make the holes, but 


on from the design, No. 1739, may be made by punch- 
ill round the ring at the top and bottom, and carrying 
through them to where the two ends join. The best 
ing the design on to leather is to moisten the leather 
placing the pattern upon it, trace it over very lightly 
yle (a wooden or metal point), and the design will 
inly enough ; care should be taken not to press too 
vorking out these designs in leather, special deftness 
d precision of touch are necessary, as faults are 
ly remedied without wasting the material as with 








CHINA NOVELTIES.—Among the most 
)bjects of white china for decoration at Messrs. Bawo 
s are the Henry II. plates and the blue underglaze 

spaces left plain for medallions. ‘The latter ie 
ration in gold or raised paste to make them extremely 

Beer mugs seem to be very much in vogue now, and 
shown here with the regulation metal tops. The 
lad dish is an extremely graceful shape. A ‘‘ boudoir 
sting of a brush and comb tray, puff box, pin tray, 
nd C ologne and other bottles, are delightfully simple 
We noted, too, a teapot, sugar basin, and cream jug, 
pyri dragon handles, and Royal Dresden ware in 


f forms, with rather heavy ornamentation ; the most 
the pieces would probably be those with holly, grapes, 
g-glory. 

ing. 


This ware can be made quite attractive by 
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BRIC-A-BRAC 
HOLDER, 


COMBINED SHELF AND PHOTOGRAPH- 


“ ” 


(SUGGESTION FOR CREOLE, ) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MANHATTAN HOTEL 
Zo the Editor 


SiR: In writing to thank you for your words in praise 
of my work at the Manhattan Hotel, you will not think me 
presuming 1f I call attention to an error which gives me praise 
due a good friend of mine, Mr. Herbert Denman, who painted 
the o#/ decorations in the * ladies’ waiting-room.” Surely he 
merits the praise, and I hope you can find some way of giving it 
to him in The Art Amateur. 

As it happens, none of my pastels in the dining-room are from 
other pastels anywhere. Two are direct copies from oils made 
in Europe, one at South Kensington Museum and the other at 
Versailles. Several are from studies made abroad, er gery to 
the purpose of decoration of this room. The English girl of the 
last century and the group of five—‘* The Five Senses’ "between 
the windows on the Eastern wall are originals especially designed 
for this room, as were the three landscape over-door decora- 
tions. 

Knowing your love of justice,I am sure you will give Denman 
his due. 


MURAL 


¢t Amateur : 


DECORA TIONS. 


of The 


Very truly yours, 
J. WELLS CHAMPNEY 
AS TO “GOING ABROAD TO STUDY AR7 
To the Editor of The Art Amateur: 
SiR : Referring to Isr; els’ Ci 1ustic comments on Ameri- 


cans who study abrvad, don’t you think that the world has grown 
suv much smaller of late that New York is nearer Paris than 


was 
Florence to Rome when Michael Angelo went from the one city 
tothe other? Yet, surely, Florence influenced Rome; Rome 
later, in a measure, Venice. 

Again, Terburg, one of the most personal of Dutch painters 


spent, I think, seven Wanderjahre in Germany, Italy, and 
Spain ; and it needs only half aneye to see the influence of Velas- 
quez in his work. Velasquez himself made several visits to 
Italy, and to my humble mind was not uninfluenced by the work 
of Tintoretto. The old men had schools in a measure uninflu- 
enced by others (though not wholly so), because distances were 


so great in those days. But what with steam and all that, it 


becomes impossible, nowadays, for an intelligent man of to 
be something of a cosmopolite. Surely, for instance, you are 


yourself. And if one knows the work of other schools, how 
can one refuse to avail one’s self of methods or tendencies which 
seem to make easier the attaining to truth or to beauty (pardon 
my using these stock words, but the y save a paragraph or two) ? 

Is not the modern Dutch school, with all its charm, a trifle self- 
conscious in its adhesion to only Dutch models among the old 
masters ? Is not one of the chief virtues of the French school— 
by the way, what isthe ** French school,” when men as different 
as Lefebvre, Monet, Bouguereau, Puvis de Chavannes, Laurens, 
Gustave Moreau, Bonnat, and Besnard are painting in France— 
is not its chief virtue, its catholicity ? its willingness to profit 
by all the fine old men, be they as different as Holbein, Velas- 
quez, or Botticelli ?, Don’t we find this schoo! in modern times as- 
similating Fortuny, the Japanese, latterly the English Pre- 
Raphaelites ? 

And last, what great school has ever grown to greatness save 
by imitating at first some former school? The Greeks formed 
themselves on the Egyptians, the Renaissance on the Greeks, 
the modern French school on the Renaissance, 

You see, I want to make you agree with me, that we of Ameri- 
ca can hardly make a perfectly fresh start. Why not try to learn 
all the old world can teach us, and then, as well equipped as 
may be, apply our knowledge to the new problems on this side, 
as Corot applied his memories of Claude and his classical 
Roman training to the painting of Ville d’Avray ? Personality ? 


Yes, for Heaven’s sake let’s have that; but why be ignorant as 
well ? 
Pray pardon this special pleading. 
to be said on the cosmopolite’s 
Boston. 


I only mean there’s much 
s side. 
Puitie HALE. 





DRAUGHTSMAN’S CONVENIENT LIBRARY TABLE. 


(SUGGESTION FOR J. P.) 
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DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION. 

H. J. F.—(1) Drawings should always be 
much larger than the plate to be engraved. For the more sketchy 
styles of ‘work one third larger will answer. But for all careful 
and finished work, the drawing should never be less than twice 
the length and twice the breadth of the desired piate. A great 
saving of time is accomplished by at first laying in the darker 
masses perfectly black with pen or brush,and afterward getting 


made 


the gradations by d:awing in white lines with the pen ; use for 
this purpose Winsor & Newton's best flake white. Never go 
over a line the second time until the first is perfectly dry. Hig- 


gins’s water-proof india ink is preferred by most professional 
draughtsmen. (2) A good all-round pen is Joseph Gillott’s 303 
For bold work use a goose-quill or Esterbrook’s ‘‘ Falcon ;” for 
fine and delicate handling, Gillott’s 170, 290, and 291. The last 
named is a pliable and fine pointed pen—a favorite too—but soon 
used up. Lithographic pens, being long pointed, are not service- 
able for paper use. 





TRANSPARENT PHOTOGRAPHS. 

ANVIL.—To make a photograph transparent, oil the 
back of the paper thoroughly with clear poppy oil 
graph should be ui mounted for this purpose, or if already mount- 
ed, must be removed from the cardboard by moistening with 
warm wate! The picture should be painted after it is again dry 
if water-colors are used and transparent 
ployed The wax finish is given by covering the back of the 
photograph with a coating of fine white wax, which is 1un on 
hinly and evenly while melted, and allowed to dry undisturbed. 
The picture is then mounted between two glasses, which are 
firmly bound together at the edges by a narrow strip of pape 
neatly glued on. One of these glasses is necessary to protect the 
wax from injury behind, and the other to keep the face in good 


The photo- 


only washes are em- 


condition rhere is another method, in which the photograph 
is rendered semi-transparent with oil, as above mentioned, and 
is then simply laid over the wax, which has been melted and 


spread smoothly over a plate of glass. In this case the wax has 
been tinted previously with strong flesh colors where the face 
will strike it; the dress, hands, etc., are treated accordingly, care 
being taken to ke the different colors for each part within 
proper limits, 





ILLL 
M. Jr.—The best evidence of 


old ete son manuscripts and of 
hundreds of them have 


MINA TING. 


“ the durability of 
their colors’”’ is that many 
lasted for centuries unimpaired in beauty. 
The purity of the old-fast ioned pigments used no doubt 
much it favor, factor in their preservation 
was the care they received and their protection from the glare of 
sunlight 


was 


their and another 


ILLUMINATOR.—Ultramarine and Cobalt may be 
lightened with white only and darkened with Black or Indigo. 
Vermilion may be lightened with Cadmium or Indian Yellow 
and darkened with Carmine. Indian Red may be lightened with 
Vermilion or darkened with Black. Carmine may be rendered 
rich and brilliant by the addition of Vermilion and dark- 
ened with Blue, Black, or Vandyck Brown. Rose Madder should 


more 


be treated much in the same manner as Carmine. Emerald 
Green may be lightened with Yellow or deepened with Blue. 
Moss Green must be lightened with Lemon or Indian Yellow 


and darkened with Ultramarine. Cadmium Yellow is lightened 
with Lemon and deepened with Vermilion. Indian and Lemon 
Yellows may be mixed with white and deepened by Cadmium 
and Vermilion. Purple may be altered to any shade by the mix- 


ture with blues or carmine. 
SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 
CHINA PAINTER.—(1!) The Dresden moist water- 


colors manufactured by oliiller & Hennig are equal in glaze and 
all other respects to the French color paints. They are easy to 
handle ; but the object to be decorated must first of all receive a 
thin coat of white mixed with turpentine. For further informa- 
tion, write to thea (Sartorius & Co., 46 West Broadway, 
New York). (2) You can always keep informed asto the new 
Lacroix colors that are brought out by writing to the agents 
(Favor, Ruhl & Co., Houston and Sullivan Streets, New York) 


H. P.—The of clay you need, you can keep 
moist in a wooden pail with a tight cover When not using it, 
sprinkle it with water and keep a wet cloth over it to prevent the 
moisture from evaporating. There are two kinds of clay used 
for modelling : stoneware clay, which is easy to keep wet and in 
good working condition, and terra-cotta clay, which is stiff and 
strong, and adapted chiefly for work which can be rapidly com- 
pleted. Both kinds can be bought at any pottery. A modelling 
stand, a modelling board, asponge for wetting the clay, a pair 
of calipers and a few small modelling tools, which can be had at 
any artists’ materials dealer’s. The fingers, however, are always 
the best modelling Mechanical ones should be used as 
little as possible. 


gents 


| ] 
KING 


tools 


H. F.—It may be 
tails put in with 


done, but remember that any de- 
gum-water cannot be washed over without the 
risk of being carried away, or at least of having their sharpness 
destroyed. A solution of gum-water may either be used with 
the colors, or it may be glazed over them when dry Do not use 
gum-water in the sky nor in the distance, for it would kill the 
effect of space and air. 

Su Be Both 
can get the lacquer for brass by writ 
Short Hills, N.J. (4) Mr. 
doing business in London. 


(1) We know of no such recipe. (2) 
are trustworthy. (3) You 
ing to the Crane Chemical Company, 
Gawthorp is an English brass-worker, 


AMATEUR.—(1) In beginning the picture, put on the 
paint heavily, using Devoe’s poppy oil with the colors as a medi- 
um. (2) There is no danger in applying the mastic varnish a 
year after the Soehnée retouching varnish was put on, or even 
sooner for that matter, as the retouching varnish wears off to a 
certain extent after a little while, and, if perfectly dry, will not 
affect the mastic varnish materially. 


B.—(1) Plaster casts in the ivory tint are advertised 
by The Palette Art Co. (36 East Twenty-third Street), which, no 
doubt, would send you a catalogue, on request. (2) When paint- 
ing in oil on chamois-skin, it is a good plan to add a little gold 
size to the turpentine. This makes a quick, dull drier. 


‘A NEW SUBSCRIBER.”— There 1s no misunderstand- 
ing on your part in the matter. You, as well as every other sub- 
scriber (old or new) for 1897, are free to select from the catalogue 
any twelve of The Art Amateur Color Studies and Pictures, /ree 
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of charge. As you paint both in oil and water-colors, and land- 
scape and marine subjects are your preference, you could hardly 
do better than take the 12 plates that are recommended by C. E. 
Brady on another page. You will notice that they include fac- 
similes of the work of such favorite American artists as Bruce 
Crane, Edward Moran, Annette Moran, Carle J. Blenner, and 
Edward Gay. 


S. P. J.—(1) The reason your charcoal drawing looks 
streaky is probably due to your using the fixative too freely. It 
is best to use strong fixative, and, if applied from the front, to 
cover the design lightly at first and go over it again and again 
very lightly, allowing the drawing to dry between each two 
coatings. If the fixative is applied from the back it must be done 
at once, and nothing but experience can insure a perfect result. 
Practice will give you confidence. (2) Charming frames of the 
kind you mention are to be seen in the show windows of M. H. 
Hartmann, 19 Union Square. (3) We advise you to send to the 
next exhibition and take your chance. (4) Not often. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER.—* The Spring,” after Mazerolles, 
was the decoration to which you refer as having been illustrated 
in The Art Amateur. The original tapestry was imported by 
William Baumgarten & Co., Fifth Avenue. We have no colored 
reproduction of the design, but a large one is published (price, 
$15) by Boussod, Valadon & Co., Fifth Avenue. 








ART NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE MINERAL ART LEAGUE OF BOSTON opened its 
annual exhibition with an evening reception at The Thorndike. 
There was music, both vocal and instrumental ; the attendance 
was large and the sales encouraging. A notable feature in con- 
nection with the exhibition was the absence of work done by or 
with a teacher. This is in accord with one of the rules of 
the club. The newest style of work was an imitation of Doul- 
ton effects. Delicate flowers are painted in a mist of dainty 
coloring ; warm yellows, pinks, and greens blending one into the 
other, and giving a beautiful and atmospheric look. In figure 
work Miss Haskell led in firmness of drawing and purity of color. 
She also showed some cherries on a heavy dish, very well done. 
Miss McKay sent several examples of her ‘highly finished minia- 
tures, medallions, etc., which are entirely different in treatment 
from those of Miss Haskell. A large oval, containing a picture of 
Queen Louise, and a tile with figures in brown representing 
** Wine,’’ and having an effect of burnt-wood etching, attracted 
much notice; her tankard with dancing figures was also a 
handsome piece of work. Oneof the most notable examples of 
good coloring and good firing was the brilliant panel of Jacque- 
minot roses by Miss Page, who showed besides a novelty ina 
pipe rack, and a fruit dish artistically decorated with grapes. 
Miss North, who will soon have an exhibition of her own, proves 
to be a skilful and versatile artist ; her work is characterized by 
good drawing and dainty coloring. A punch-bowl decorated 
with grapes and a connecting ornament of scrolls in color and 
gold; afern dish, with the wild-carrot flower as the decorative 
motive, and a claret set with a rich red tinting were all excellent. 
We can do little more than mention Mrs, Bateman’s charming and 
characteristic rose-bowl and a tankard with grapes ; Mrs, Davis’s 
cake plate and loving cup, broadly decorated with roses in brill- 
iant coloring ; Miss Fairbank’s odd-shaped vase decorated with 
autumn leaves and tinted in red, and her punch-bowl with 
grapes; Mrs. Hamilton’s admirably painted roses and blackber- 
ries; Mrs. Carroll's cleverly painted ** Delft”’ tile in dark green ; 
Mrs, Mayhew’s berry set, and a dish and tray done in the Osgood 
Delft blue, and a beautifully executed miniature of a child; Mrs. 
Swift’s ‘‘mushroom set,” and a tankard in the new Doulton 
style. Miss Oliver sent a case of miniatures ; Miss Prince, three 
plates with beautiful paste work; Miss Johnson, an excellent 
copy on a tileof one of The Art Amateur’s studies of pansies ; 
Miss Perrin, a salad set with shells, and a pitcher with poppies, 
both excellent in coloring, design, and handling. 

Mr. Callowhill contributed to the exhibition some of his ex- 
quisite paste work and a large vase with flowers, in rendering 
which he is apt to be too cold in color. He also sent a punch- 
bowl, rich in gold, silver, and bronze effects, which, however, 
were quite destructive of the feeling that should prevail that the 
vessel was made of china. 





THE NEW YORK SOCIETY OF KERAMIC ARTS ex- 
hibition, at the Hotel Waldorf, a first notice of which we 
gave last month, was probably the largest and most important 
yet given by that society, and showed a marked improvement 
over that of last year. Still it isnecessary to advise many of the 
exhibitors to make a more serious study of design and to con- 
sider more the suitableness of the design to the object to be 
decorated. The following were among the notable exhibits : 

Mrs. T. H. Neilson : two trays with chrysanthemums. 

Miss Fanny Neal : a very pretty punch-bowl with red currants 
and tiny birds, and a daintily decorated loving-cup, and a bureau 


t. 

Mrs. M. M. Mason : a jar with chrysanthemums, and another 
with roses in charming coloring ; a small pitcher with maiden- 
hair fern and white enamel. 

Mrs. McVeah : excellent raised paste work, a fish set, 
some goud glass painting. 

Miss Cora Wright: set of plates with chrysanthemums. 

Miss G. Soulé: a jar with forget-me-nots decorations and 
several cups and saucers. 

Mrs. H. MacLean : a téte-a-téte set with wild roses and a pale 
blue border. 

Miss S. C. Rice: a pitcher with daisy decoration; a cup and 
saucer with maiden-hair fern, aud several miniatures. 

Mrs. Collis J. Pond: a very elaborate tea set in underglaze 
blue with gold decoration, and cartouches enclosing tiny roses. 

Mrs. E. Launitz Raymond : a tea set in underglaze blue with 
gold scroll work, and tankard cleverly decorated with hops. 

Mrs. E. Wickes: a small plaque with a landscape in soft, 
harmonious coloring and some charming orchid decorations. 

By the late Robert Bier : characteristically good miniatures of 
Mile. Calvé, and of the artist's own children, also his well- 
known tankard depicting a Bacchanalian Revel, his vase with 
roses, and his bowl with figures and roses. 

Mrs. Sophie Knight Oak : a plaque with snowballs, very true to 
nature ; a berry bowl with red currants, and plates with maiden- 
hair fern. 

Miss F. Marquand : set of plates and some highly creditable 
glass painting. 

Mrs. Albert Roe: a téte-A-téte set with roses and gold deco- 
ration. 

Miss F. Winan: 
borders. 


and 


plates with dainty rose sprays and green 


Mrs. F. R. Priestman: a punch-bow! with spray of roses and 
gold scroll work ; also some very pretty plates, a jar with morn- 
ing-glories—rich in color, and some decorated glass. 

Mrs. E. P. Palmer: a plaque with roses and another witha 
woodland scene. 

Miss Niles (from the Trenton Pottery): some capital heads in 
overglaze blue on Belleek ware. 

Mrs. E. M. Pierce : a jardiniére with cherokee roses, good both 
in color and drawing, as also were her violets and maiden-hair 
fern. 

Mrs. H. P. Calhoun: among much other excellent work, a tea- 
set with hawthorn decoration, a fern dish with maiden-hair fern, 
a Doulton vase with anemones on a soft ivory ground with a top 
and base of colored enamels, 

Mrs. F. H. Cardell: a plaque with roses and a mirror back 
carefully decorated with violets. 

Miss M. L. Barr: several excellent figure pieces. 

Miss S. E. Beach: a jar with gold ornament over a yellow 
ground. 

Mrs. M. E. Burlock : 
paste and enamels. 

Mr. E. T. Reeves: an excellent exhibit, characterized by sim- 
plicity of design and daintiness of execution, notably attractive 
being a pen tray with violets and white enamel, a blotter top 
with pink arbutus, a set of plates with gold borders and mono- 
grams, and a tray with chrysanthemums, fresh and beautiful in 
color. 

Mrs. Lois E. Andresen: a tankara cleverly decorated with 
blackberries, a panel with yellow and red roses, a chop dish with 
green peas, in cool greens, and some capital underglaze. 

The Osgood Art School : a remarkably good exhibit, including 
some exceedingly well-executed heads and Dutch scenes done with 
the Osgood Holland Delft blue. 

Mr. Edward Aulich: two plaques, exquisitely decorated, re- 
——- with roses and a landscape. 

Mrs. A Ferry : a handsome punch-bowl with grapes and a 
smaller bowl with wild roses ; large vase with morning-glories 
and many figure pieces, all of much merit. 

Mrs. B. Hinsdale : a violet tray, plates with shells and seaweed 
and a jardiniére in Delft blue and white enamel. 

Mr. I. S. Lee, the Chinese member of the society : a very beau- 
tiful exhibit, including a set of fruit plates and a plaque with 
grapes. 

Mrs. C. L. Poillon : good work in underglaze blue. 

Mrs. Monachesi: a novel and highly creditable exhibit, ali the 
pieces having been modelled in the clay by herself and afterward 
painted under the glaze; a punch-bow! with carefully modelled 
bunches of grapes, particularly rich and harmonious in color. 

Mrs. C. B. Doremus: raised paste and enamel decoration of 
much merit. 

Mrs. Deane-Gardner : a jardiniére with lilacs, a beer ‘‘ stein,” 
charmingly decorated with hawthorn, and a lamp with roses. 

Mrs. Holcombe: a plaque with grapes, a notably handsome 
punch-bow]l with roses and grapes on the outside and shadowy 
bunches on the inside, and a pretty tea-service in matt brown 
and gold. 

Miss Anna Siedenburg : besides an admirable showing of glass 
decorations, some charming pieces of blue underglaze. 

Miss H. B. Fogg: plates with dainty figures in Dresden style, 
and several portraits. 


cups and saucers and plates with raised 


THE BROOKLYN SOCIETY OF MINERAL PAINTERS 
held its annual exhibition at Pouch Hall, Brooklyn, on December 
15th and 16th. While much of the work shown was excellent, 
the majority of the pieces were far below the standard. Es- 
pecially was this the case in the figure painting, of which the 
drawing, with few exceptions, was shockingly bad. In the flower 
painting, too, the coloring in numerous instances was either of a 
dull, leaden. hue or glaringly brilliant. Asthis isa young so- 
ciety, it is perhaps scarcely fair to be too critical, and no doubt 
time ‘and careful study will correct allthis. Mrs. Worth-Osgood’s 
** fruit set,” consisting of a dish, plates, and knives, was very pret- 
tily decorated with yellow and pink roses and hawthorn. She 
sent also a tray with chrysanthemums done in a very broad style, 
a handsome vase with roses, and some good giass decorations. 
Mrs. Lois E. Andresen’s tray.with chrysanthemums was fresh in 
color and crisp in handling, and a bureau set with violets, and a 
fish set with shells were very dainty. Her rich coloring in under- 
glaze attracted much attention. Mrs. L. S. Burrall had a plate 
with grapes, a jardiniére with peonies, a very dainty tray with 
hawthorn, and a tankard with grapes. Miss Atwater sent some 
pieces prettily decorated with wild flowers. Frank E, Numi, the 
only male member of the society, contributed a isair-pin box, a 
bonbonniére, and a lot of buttons, simply but. prettily decorated, 
Mrs. M. E. Tuttle had a punch-bowl with grapes, in natural col- 
ors on the outside and in deep rose pink on the inside, very well 
done. Her plates with roses were muddy in color ; her violets 
were much better. Miss I. A. Johnson showed some plates very 
originally decorated with mushrooms, each variety set off by 
ferns or such wild flowers as grew near it ; the coloring was ex- 
cellent. She sent also a library set with green edges and daintily 
decorated with tiny rose sprays. Miss E. P. Camp's fruit plates 
were pretty in design, but too vivid in color. Miss F. Sillik’s 
dish with daisies and violets was very dainty. Miss A. Tredwell 
had a plaque with snowballs, good in execution, but a little too 
pink, and atray with violets. Miss H. Otis had two carefully 
painted miniature portraits ; Miss. Marion Richardson, bouillon 
cups and saucers well decorated in gold and raised paste, but 
her best piece was a tray with roses, Mrs. William Main made 
a good show with plates in Delft blue, others with wild roses, and 
a dainty dressing-table set. Mrs. J. C. Creveling’s jars and a 
dish with blackberries, all very charming in color. We must no- 
tice, too, Miss L. Cuddy’s plates with green borders and rococo 
decorations ; Miss F. Rutherford’s well-painted rose jar with 
peacock feathers and plates with mushroom decoration ; Miss 
I. M. Miller’s extremely dainty manicure set ; Mrs. William Mor- 
ton’s strawberry dish—her backgrounds are well done, but her 
scroll ornament is feeble; Mrs. G. E. Chichester’s capitally 
painted vase with roses, tankard with grape, and fruit plates; 
Mrs. F. Baiseley’s daintily decorated set of small plates with 
flowers, chocolate pot with lilacs, and a teapot with hawthorn ; 
Mrs. Edward Ralph’s tray, with English pink background, over 
which the design was effectively worked in white enamel ; Miss 
N. S. Tukey's lamp, with cupid decoration, good in color, but 
too much of an undertaking for a beginner- Miss Laroque’s 
dish with nasturtiums; Mrs. W. V. R. Powis’s charmingly ef- 
fective jardiniére with chrysanthemums, a plate decorated 
with raised paste and enamels, and some very clever glass paint- 
ing; Miss J. A. Burdeel’s dainty tea-set, with raised paste and 
sprays of tiny roses, and a dressing-table set with forget-me-nots. 
Miss G, Soulé had a number of very prettily decorated pieces. 
Mrs. Theodore W. Field had the only water-color work in the 
exhibition—a pleasing portrait, Miss Emma B. Shields showed 
a portrait of her brother, the late Dr. Shields, which was one of 
the best figure subjects in the exhibition, 


KERAMICS AT THE COMMERCIAL TRAVI 
Fair.—It is gratifying to note the great activity of ti 
painters. Their recent exhibition at the Waldorf was e: 
a social success; the show of keramics at the New Y; 
will, we hope, prove a financial one. Ina spacious roor 
right, as one enters the Madison Square Garden, there } 
exposed for sale during December such a collection of d 
china as has never before been brought together. [ 
auspices of The New York Society of Keramic Artists | 
concentrated there specimens, not only of the best w« 
members, which has already been described in our colu 
representative work of a high-class character from the } 
Society of Mineral Painters, The Cincinnati Porcelain 
The Jersey City Keramic Club, and the Bridgeport 
League. Theexhibits are grouped according to the va 
cieties contributing, and a most enthusiastic committee 
ing of Mrs. Sophie Knight Oak, Mrs. Deane-Gardner, M 
Alley Neal, Mr. Charles Volkmar (with Mrs. Collis J 
chairman), has been indefatigably at work to secure a s 
result in the way of display. On the walls are hung sx 
mens of the water-color designs of several of the mem 
the china, reposing on white drapery, clustering arou: 
the foot of the columns which support the roof, is show 
admirable effect. 

But surely visitors to such an exhibition intending to 
should have been provided with catalogues. It is inter 
record that Miss Louise McLaughlin, the pioneer of ch 
ing in America, has given countenance to the enterprise 
ing to this collection the first exhibit she has ever made 


FOLLOWING is a list of the clubs and of th 
itors : 
Louisville 
Kline. 
National League cf Mineral Painters (individuai n 
Mrs. N. N. Miller, Miss August Joinnson 
Cincinnati Porcelain League: Miss M. 


Pottery Club: Mrs. I. C. Chatterton, M 


Louise MclI 


Miss Mamie E. Weighill, Miss Helen W. Peachey, 
B. Stanagre. 
a og Soctety of Mineral Painters: Mrs, J. C. ( 


Miss Emma Shields 
Art Club: Mrs. J. E: 


Miss E. Hertford, 


pads Keramic Sterlinger 


Adams, Miss M. P. Candler, Mrs. L. Harrison, Mr 
Leonard. 

Bridgeport Mineral League: Mrs. C. B. Doren 
Damon. 

Jersey City Keramic Art Club : Miss Chapman, Miss 
White, Mrs. L. T. Smith, Miss C. S. Post, Miss I. M 
man, Mrs. F. R. Priestman, Miss E. D. Conklin, M 


Clark, Miss L. R. Darling, Miss J. M. Kain, Miss Anna 
ey, Miss J. Dressler. 

New York Society of Keramic Arts: Miss Florence A 
A. E. Burlock, Mrs. F. N. Cardell, Mrs. Calhoun, M 
Beach, Miss M. L. Barr, Miss Blair, Miss Elsie Burr: 
Marquand, Mrs. Knight Oak, Mrs. Mary Neal, Mrs. Col 
The Mrs. M. M. Mason, Mrs. H. A. McLean, Mme. Lé 
Miss Marie Le Prince, Mrs. N. R. Monachesi, Mrs. 
Leonard, Miss C. M. Pierce, Miss N. E. Montfort, 
Horlocker, Mr. Frank Maene, Mr.I. I. Lee, Mrs. E. Dea 


‘ 


ner, Mr. Marshall Fry, Mrs. TY. M. Fry, Mrs. A. E. Fe 
A. R. Husted, Miss Florence Halsted, Miss F. E. Hal 
L. Poillon, Osgood Art School, Miss M. S. Hood, \ 
Taylor, Mrs. L. Vance-Phillips, Mr. Charles Volkn 
Wright, Miss E. B. Wilmarth, Miss F. M. Scannell, M 
Sherman, Mrs. A. S. Roe, Miss Anna Siedenburg. 


AN EXHIBITION OF MINIATURES AND | 
connection with a fair for the benefit of the Messiah } 
Children, was held at the Hotel Manhattan recently, v 
gratifying success. Medals were awarded for exce 
modern work in the department of Miniatures, the juc 
the editor of The Art Amateur, and in that of Fans, t 
being the editors of Harper’s Bazar and The Art Int 
The committees were as follows: O/d Miniatures: } 
liam Cummings Story, Lawrence, Long Island; M 
min Church, Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. Clarence Pos 
BRettner, Mrs, F. E. Johnson, East Orange, N. J.; } 
Buren Travis. Modern Miniatures: Mrs. Ignatius G 
Mrs. Edwin L. Blashfield, Mrs. George W. Smalle 
Mrs. Candace Wheeler, Mrs. Boudinot- Keith, Mrs 
H. Hyde, and Mrs. Charles Pfizer, Jr., Bernardsvi 
The miniatures, both old and new, weie of extraordina 
the latter especially were so good that it was no easy 
award the prize honors, which finally, however, were 
as follows : Silver Medals, Mr. William Baer and M 
Hills (Boston); Bronze Medals, Mrs. Lucia Fairch 
Mrs Rosina Emmett Sherwood, Miss Angie Walker, 
McDougall, Mr. Frank Aiken ; Honorable Mentions, 
Josephi, Miss Virginia Reynolds, Madame de Gr: 
Ajuria. The medals for painted fans were awarde: 
Boudinot-Keith and Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nicholls. A 
little collection of water-color paintings added to the « 
of the art exhibition, the success of which was due f 
to the untiring efforts and good taste of Mrs. J. Well: 
ney. 

THE LAZARUS SCHOLARSHIP (founded in 
of the late Jacob H. Lazaius by his widow), for the 
mural painting, has been won by Mr. George W. Bre 
a brilliant member of the Art Students’ League and its 
The income from the fund amourts to $1000, paya! 
successful competitor for three years, which he mt 
Europe. He must be in Rome by January 1st, 1897, w 
spend sixteen months, and eight in other parts of |! 
other year probably will be passed in study chiefly i 
Munich, The three other candidates were George V' 
Dudley S. Carpenter, and Robert W. Woodberry ; 
work might really be said to belong to another class t! 
Mr. Breck, although in some respects Mr. Waldo n 
creditable showing. The winner of the scholarship 
residence in Rome at the American Academy of Archite: 
Villa dell’ Aurora, where he will find already installe 
of other American scholarships. The Lazarus Scholar 
mittee are Messrs. F. W. Crowninshield, Carroll 
Edwin H. Blashfield, Will H. Low, G. W. Maynard, Hi 
Mowbray, Walter Shirlaw, all painters, and Mr. M 
architect. 

THE CHASE SCHOOL OF ART has had two 
exhibitions of students’ work. At the first the prize int 
sition class was awarded to Walter Clark for a little pe! 
ing of ‘‘ The Destruction of Nineveh.’’ In the paintir 
first prize went to Melvin Nichols, the second to Miss k 
the third to C. W, Hawthorne. In the drawing 
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Miller was the prize winner. At the second monthly 
mn, Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith gave an informal talk to the 
;, which was greatly appreciated. The prize winners 
iessrs. Queedy, Svensen, Price, Miller, and Miss Heustis, 
rried off the honors in the portrait class. 


interesting reception and an instructive exhibition 
vork of the year was held last month at The School of 
il Art and Technical Design for Women, 159 West 
third Street, New York. A very large party assembled, 
esses were made by the President, Mrs. Donald McLean, 
ers, and Mr. J. Wells Champney did some amusing 
g sketch work. 
the particulars given in the yearly report of the school, 
that it was founded in 1880 by its president, Mrs. Flor- 
zabeth Cory, for the purpose of teaching women to be- 
f-supporting by making and selling to manufacturers 
working designs for the various industries. It is claimed 
is the only school in the world where design is taught to 
in aff its branches—for brocades, towels, table linen, 
s quilts, new weave ingrains and carpets of all grades, 
oil-cloths, dress-goods, and all woven as well as printed 


Vermont local papers speak in very high terms 
of the recent exhibition, by Mrs. Zulma De Lacy Steel, 
nd, of acollection of her water-colors and charcoal draw- 
iid of the Howard Relief. 


NOTES FROM THE SHOPS. 
DRAPERIES AND FURNITURE COVERINGS.— 
no marked difference this year between the colors of the 
ind the winter, for in the upholsterers’ shops the light and 
tones are sold now in the midst of winter; very few 
k colors are seen. There are very handsome shades of 
y red, but usually combined in stripes, one of which is 
other filled with a figured design. The French goods 
e are very successful, even when they imitate Japanese 
an styles. McCreery has silk damasks of such patterns, 
| for $4.50 a yard. In wool and silk tapestries the colors 
and more in the solid English style. A material for 
with the English name of Derby satin, though made in 
sa brocatelle of silk and linen; it is only made in light 
»in each design. A new material from France is called 
frou, and can be bought either in ready-made sizes or 
ird. There is one beautiful pattern of it in old red 
id of a queer medizval style. This design is made up 
res at $25.00a pair. Other portiéres are made of a heavy 
i, of one color, on which a design, an arabesque, is 
ith a solid tone, then outlined with gold braid. Though 
id in effect as a perfectly plain piece of goods, they are 


‘MBROIDERERS.—Few holiday gifts are likely to 
itisfactory than the pieces of embroidered silks and linens 


THE ART AMATEUR 


that embody the work of the giver, and so add to their own 
charm of color, Natural flower forms are of course the most 
popular, but all have an element of the conventional, either in 
the border alone or in arabesques and rococo forms intermingled 
with the flowers, and the union is very pleasing. Instead of the 
Honiton lace, once so popular, a heavier lace is used, and an in- 
sertion about the centre of a square piece, with a heavy button- 
holed edge, is effective and graceful. Some of the stiffer flower 
forms are among the new English designs, as bleeding-heart, 
fuchsia, and even mignonette. Cosmos has been used, too, for 
the first time in the Hemingway embroideries, and when worked 
in white with dark centres, makes a beautiful contrast, with its 
feathery foliage. Seaweed also is a novelty, and is worked en- 
tirely in feather-stitch, to give its delicate effect. Among the 
silks some new colors are six in a pink called the sunset rose, 
which is the same as the tea-rose. There are also six shades of 
a dark red, called dull rose, suitable for orchids and some rich 
flowers, and there is a new set of green shades brought out by 
this firm, called poppy greens, between the gray and the yellow 
greens. 

As a relief from one style of embroidery, the Bulgarian designs 
can be worked, where Turkish floss is used, and the stitches go 
across the designs in a rather bias direction, all the designs being 
conventional, and usually outlined with black. They are worked 
on a coarse linen, gray or white, and in low tones of color, as 
dull reds, greens, and wood browns. In another piece of conven- 
tional work the stems of the flowers were worked in three par 
allel rows of buttonholing, giving an odd raised and twisted 
effect, and some of the forms were worked in a basket style— 
three stitches, then an equal space, three more, etc. In the 
centres of such designs the raised effect which is used in Honi- 
ton work can be made here in color. 

There are two contributions made by this firm to the workers’ 
comfort which are sure to be appreciated: a set of eight designs 
prepared as silk holders, containing ten skeins, and which are 
usually given away with a dozen skeins of silk, and a book of 
transfer patterns, with colors, designs, impression paper, and 
point ; these sell for a low sum and enable one to trace patterns 
at home. 





WE have received from The Able and Willing Man- 
ufacturing Company of Philadelphia a cheap and handy novelty, 
the ‘‘ slot pencil sharpener.” It pointsgpencils or crayons rapidly 
and without waste, and will make any kind of point that may 
be desired. It takes up scarcely any room in the pocket, and 
will be welcomed by artists and students. The same firm is 
sending out a large variety of ingenious Calendar ‘* Memory Jog- 
gers”—as it calls its weighted writing pads; they occupy little 
room on the desk or table and give plenty of space for memoranda. 


A NEW MATERIAL ‘FOR PYROGRAPHERS., 
THE material made from the natural wood pulp, 
known in England as Leatherboard, in France as Papier-Cuir, 
and in Germany as Lederpapier, has been very rapidly coming 
into use in England and on the Continent during the past two 








& Book OF THE CHINA PaINnTER, by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, a| 
tuous quarto of over three hundred pages, handsomely bound | 
profusely illustrated in the text, and with six plates exquisitely 
ed in gold and colors, is so complete that, at $3.00, the pub- 
’s price, it is surely the cheapest book on the subject in the mar- | 
The sales have already reached a considerable figure ; 
author and publisher are desirous that the price shall not keep 
y of it out of the hands of any reader of The Art Amateur who 


want it. 


decided that until further notice The Book of the China Painter 
1 year’s subscription to The Art Amateur shall be offered for | inal Paintings in Oil, Water-Colors and Pastel. 
Address the Publisher, 23 Union Square, New York. 


95-00. 


EsTasiisHeD 1879 


but 


able for copying or framing. 





AND ART STUDENTS | 


t FOUR DOLLARS you can have THE ART AMATEUR for one year, and any 


following articles, worth at least one dollar each : 








FOLIO with leather back 
rs, cloth sides, three in- 

11x 16in. Size of The 
tteur. 





A PANTOGRAPH for enlarg- 
ing or diminishing portraits, land- 
scapes, figures, machinery, mathe- 








matical, architectural drawings, 
etc., with full instructions for its 
use. 


CH BOOK, ox 12 in. Best 
wing paper. 


EIGHT DOLLARS we will send two subscrip- 
ra year, and present the one who sends in the 
with a Japanned Tin Box filled with moist water 
re twelve half-pans and three water- 
ushes. 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 





| PORTFOLIO A: 12 Flower Pieces by Paul 


NEW OFFERS TO ARTISTS | 


| PORTFOLIO B: 12 Landscapes and Ma- 
rines by Bruce Crane, E. Moran, etc, 


| PORTFOLIO C: 12 Figure Subjects by J. 


de Longpré, Maude Stumm, etc. 


G, Brown, Albert Lynch, etc 





by Helena Maguire. 
PORTFOLIO F: 


SKETCH BLOCK, 9x12 in. Especially for Framing. 


Best white drawing paper. 
signs in Gold and Colors. 


Special China Painting Circular.) 


$3.00 to $4.00. 





BOX OF PASTEL COLORS, 
containing twenty assorted 
crayons. 





THE ART 
AMATEUR 


| SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1897: 


Any one sending NOW tothe publishers $4.00 
for one year's subscription and mentioning this 


With this in view, by a special arrangement it has | @4vertisement will receive FREE, by return 
= mail, the choice of one of our 7 portfolios of Ex- 
quisite Color Reproductions of Admizable Orig 


| Each Portfolio contains 12 Color Plates, suit- 


| PORTFOLIO D: 12 Genre and Still Life 
by F. C. Jones, F. V. Redmond, etc 

PORTFOLIO E : 12 Animal Subjects, chiefly 

I2 Pictures Selected 


PORTFOLIO G: 20 China Painting De- 
(Ask for 


Any one of these portfolios would cost from 


months’ subscription for the price of 12 months’ 








or three years in the manufacture of boxes of all kinds, pamphlet 
and blotting-case covers, photograph-frames, and a variety of 
similar objects. The Nature board, as the most common variety 
is called, is of a soft brown color, and can be obtained with a 
very highly finished surface or not as may be required, and it is 
made of varying degrees of thickness, It is also made in pleasing 
shades of French gray, greens, and other colors; but, owing to 
the enormous amount of the dye material which the pulp ab- 
sorbs, these colored varieties are very much more costly. As its 
name implies, it possesses many of the qualities of leather. 
It is solid, yet pliant, and can be bent without breaking. Its 
chief interest for our readers lies, however, in the remarkable 
ease and effect with which it can be decorated by pyrography. 
The platinum point works over it with smoothness and freedom. 
The effects that can be obtained upon wood and leather are more 
easily produced upon it, and there is an entire absence of the 
smoke and smell inseparable from working with the fire point 
upon wood. 





REFERENCE was made last month to the employ- 
ment of ortho-chromatic plates for the translation of colors into 
their proper values by means of photographic-processes for half- 
tone reproductions in black and white. For some of our readers 
who have asked for further information on the subject, we may 
add that there are plates specially sensitised with certain chemi- 
cals which are variously affected by different colors, and some- 
times different colored glasses (yellow, for instance) are inter- 
posed between the photographic lens and the object to be repro- 
duced, which tend to aid in the production of the required re- 
sult. But, as may be expected, none of these processes are 
absolutely satisfactory, and it is impossible to forecast results with 
unfailing precision. Not so very long ago a group of colors was 
reproduced by means of the ortho-chromatic plates of six differ- 
ent manufacturers, and in each half-tone block that was made 
therefrom the red came out of a different quality and value. 
Varying conditions of light, the personal equation, so to speak, 
operating in the preparation of the chemicals and of the sensi- 
tised plate, and on the various subsequent processes, are impor- 
tant factors which must not be overlooked. The method is as 
yet only in its approximate stage, but great advances have been 
made, and it is impossible to say what further developments are 
in store, 


SPEAKING of the appearance still in Punch of the late 
George du Maurier’s drawings, the circumstance is recalled that 
not long ago Punch published a drawing done by a contributor 
who left the staff in 1864. 


Mr. BRYSON BURROUGHS, who came home last 
summer after a five years’ study abroad as winner of the first 
Chanler Art Scholarship, has been elected president of the Art 
Students’ League, to succeed Mr. George W, Breck, winner of 
the Lazarus Scholarship. Mr. Lawton Parker, of the League, is 
the present holder of the Chanler Scholarship, which he won in 
competiiion with twenty-six other candidates. 


“The Best Practical Art Magazine.”’ 


Monthly (size of page, 11 x 16). Sumptuously printed and richly 


illustrated. Price, $4.00a year, including all supplements. Single 
copies 35 cents. each containing detached Color Plates and extra 


pages of Working Designs 


Oil Painting Illustrating Wood Carving 
Embroidery Water Color Pen Drawing 
Designing Decoration Pastel Crayon 


China Painting 


Tapestry Painting Furnishing 


PREMIUMS OF EXTRA COLOR 
STUDIES FREE. 








Note that the choice of any one of these Portfolios 
(full of beautiful Color Facsimiles of Paintings by 
leading Artists) is offered Free to every 1897 subscriber 
in addition to the Color Studies given monthly with 
Tue Art AMATEUR 


IF PREFERRED, THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


(beginning with any issue) may be had, instead, as a premium 


That is. for $4.00 you get 15 
To avail yourself of either Offer you must 


enclose with your $4.00 this advertisement 


$] 00 TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. For one dollar we will send you The Art Amateur 
oi for THREE MONTHS, with Color Plates and other Supplements together with the 
valuable little Manual, *‘ Hints to Beginners in Painting,’’ giving you the privilege of sending 
ONLY $3.00 more to secure any one of the Portfolios mentioned above and the additional NINE 
MONTHS’ subscription for 1897. 
Specimen Copy of Tue Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 pages of Working Designs) sent for 25 cents 
Illustrated catalogue of 300 Color Studies and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL WHO GET THE ART AMATEUR BY MAIL.. 


Our Supscripers will notice that a new kind of wrapper is employed. 


‘Lo a difficult operation. 
‘he string to its left. 


A projecting tab will be found at one end of the wrapper. 
It will cut the paper, and the package will fly open. 


This wrapper is intended to simplify the opening of the package, 
This indicates the presence of a piece of fine string. 


aag%%*# 2 ART MATERIAL - CHINA DECORATION - NEW CHINA.cea# #9709 





Le Mesurier Tube Colors 


“Am using them almost exclusively in my work.” — 
C. C. Griswold. 

“After testing them thoroughly, have found them 
perfectly satisfactory.” —Wm. L. Sontag. 


* Rumarkably good in all respects. The dark colors are 
finety ground, pure and brilliant.".—“Daaiel Huatington. 


“Worthy of the highest commendation.” 
J. F. Cropsey. 


“Your colors have good body, which makes 
them more economical than English colors.” — 
W. H. Snyder. 


“These colors undoubtedly rank with the 
best." — Wordsworth Thompson. 


“Well grounded and never too thick or 
stringy.” —H'm, Verplanck Birney. “Am much pleased with your colors. For 
perfect fineness and purity of tint, I have never 


** The tone qualities of many of them are su found their equal." —The late F. H. Beard. 


perior to any other make.” — Elliott Daingerfield. 


“Uniformly the best I have ever used.” 


** | take pleasure in recommending them in all t c 
Fulian Scott. 


particulars.” — Childe Hassam. 


factory and have pleasure in recommending them.” 
Fames R. ‘Brevoort. 

“ Your two dark shades of zinnober green are remark- 
able for their beautiful transparent quality and tone. I 
have never seen anything like them before and value them 
very highly."’—Geo. Inness. 


“As long as I can get them, I wish no other.”—Wm. 
L. Sontag. 


“ Your zinnobers are finer in tint than any of the for- 
eign colors." —A. T. ‘Bricher. 
“I find your colors well prepared and entirely satis- 
Hundreds of other testimonials. 
When originating this now-popular line of Artists’ Colors, we conceived the 
idea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. 


Since then, all leading 


For sale by dealers everywhere. 
JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 


Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. Masury Building, 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Five Awards at the World’s Fair. 





Boxes without our firm name are 
counterfeited. 


GENUINE MENGS’ PASTEL COLORS. 


Same | HERE) 


‘* Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. 


CHINA COLORS. 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden 


(Germany) 





DEARBORN, 
MICHIGAN. 


Bischoff & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Select Vitriftiable Colors for China Painting, 
Dry in Powder, and in Tubes. 





SEND FOR LIST OF NEW COLORS. 








Boston China Decorating Works. 
38 Tennyson a, Boston, MASS. Estasusuen 1860. L. COOLEY, Proprietor. 


Practical Decorators, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’S Golds, Bronzes, 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thoroughly 
tested and warranted. If any failure occurs when using our preparations, 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
at wholesale, by Jobbers of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
you want, send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. 

Importers from all countries, and Dealers (both wholesale and retail), of 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send Io cents in stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 
Mention The Art Amateur. 


Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating Always on Hand. 

















The Hall Keramic Kilns 


FoR GAS AND CHARCOAL are 


The Most Durable! The Most Rapid!! 
The Most Popular!!! 


For Amateurs or Professionals. Directions and Hints on 
Firing accompany each Kiln. Jf you need a Kiln, buy the 
‘BEST, and do not be satisfied with any other. 

Our gas burner can be adjusted to natural or manufactured 


as. 
: The following eminent artists and schools have given the 
Hatt Kitn their unqualified endorsement : 

Franz A. Bischoff, Detroit, Mich.; T. Marshall Fry, New 
York City ; Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, New York City ; Osgood 
Art School, New York City ; A. B. Cobden, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM M. CRANE & CO., 
Gas Experts and Makers of Gas Appliances, 


Salesrooms: 838 Broadway, N. Y. 











M. T.Wynne’s Complete Art Supply Store 


— 


Always Well Stocked. 
65 EAST 13th STREET, COR. BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


All Imported and Domestic Supplies of the 
Pastel Painting ; also, for Drawing, Etc. 


alogue of White China and Price List of Artists’ 


- . 7 
Tapestry Painting. 
The selection of proper materials is abso- 

lutely indispensable. Now, as always, this 
store remains the 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
CORRECT Tapestry Materials, 


and is the ONLY place where the genuine 


e . 
A. Binant’s Wool Canvas 
can be constantly obtained. 54, 84 and 122 
inches are the only widths for this celebrat- 
ed canvas. Inno other way than by using 
the Binant canvas can the marvelous Gobe- 
lin Tapestry effects be imitated. (Other 
makes of Wool and Linen Canvas also in 
stock.) The B. Grénié Indelible Tapestry 
Dyes far exceed any others in the market. 
Special brushes are also necessary and are 
to be had in assorted sizes and grades, as 
well as the Special Medium (for use in con- 
junction with the Grénié dyes) and the au- 





ing and Pyrography. 
White China ; Kilns, overglaze and underglaze, erected on premises. 


Comptete Cuma 


RIGHT find for Oil, Water-Color, China ang 
Immense stock of novelti:; in 
Free! New lilustrated Cat. 


Materials. Handbook on Pyrography, 50 cen’; 





As 


Set (Bowl, Tray and Six Mugs) 


Almost every conceivable article is now made in China, 


is to be obtained at this establishment. 


thoritative Handbook: HOW TO PAINT TAPESTRY—(Price, 40 cents). 


Mail orders promptly filled. 
Art Amateur. Address M. T. 


In sending for Catalogues, Price Lists, Books or Suppiies, always mentic 
iYNNE, 65 East 13th St., cor. Broadway, N Y 


The 


The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service, 





Established 1870. 


1380 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


BET. 37TH AND 38TH STs, 


N E. MONTROSS, 
Artists’ Materials 
FOR ALL BRANCHES OF 


DRAWING, PAINTING AND DECORATING, 


E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Rubber Erasers, Pure Rubber Bands. 





E. FABER’S KNEADED RUBBER, 


(No..1224) is especially adapted for cleaning drawings, 
doing its work rapidly and not injuring the surface of 
the paper. 


E, FABER’S LEAD PENCILS 


For Artists’, 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ use : 


Send 20 cts. X @ LX For Samples. 


Can be kneaded into any desirable shape. 


New York: CHICAGO: 


545-547 Pearl St. 141-143Wabash Ave. 


SEND 


SIXTEEN CENTS 


IN STAMPS, FOR 
DIXON’S énciie PENCILS 
Invaluable for all Art Work 


If The Art Amateur is mentioned, a lib- 
eral supply will be mailed you. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City. N. J. 





Higgins’ — 
American 
e> Drawing 

DKS coccts accrn 


The Standard Liquid Drawing Inks of the World 


Jo. Pennet says of the Black ink :—** There is 
equal to it for half a dozenreasons. From the tir 
open the bottle until you have put all its conte 
paper you have no reason to find fault with it.” 

A. B. Frost says :—*‘' I use a great deal of it, a: 
certainly the best.’ 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
(By mail, prepaid, cents a bottle. Color Card showi 
inks, free.) 


Higgins’ 
Photo - Mounter 


The new adhesive for mounting 
photographs, prints, etc., and for 
scrap-book, tissue work and general 
use. Will not warp,cockle nor strike 
through. Just the thing for mount- 
ing Art Amateur studies. Spreads 
smoothly and easily—no lumps. 
Beautiful white color Always 
ready. Fully guaranteed. 


AT ALL DEALERS 
(3 0%. Far, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents.) 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mirs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. 


Air Brush Mfg. Co. 


are doing businessatthe / 
old stand, making and && 
selling the best Art Tool 

in use. Applies color by 

a jet of air, enabling the 
artist to dothe best work 
cheaply, rather thantodo 
thecheapwork. Send for 
circulars, free. Address 


Air Brush [lfg.Co.,64 NassauSt.,Rockford, Ill 


> ink 
€ you 
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REGISTERED. 


S.A. 





USERS OF FINE CHINA 


for the household, proféssional and amateur 
decorators of white ware, teachers and others 
can purchase the *“*‘D & C°” FRENCH 
CHINA at the leading retail stores at right 
prices. In form and textureand all other re- 
spects, it-combines the freshest ideas and ut- 


most skill in Fictile Art. 
D &C° 


FRANCE 


7 . 
Stamp for Decorated Ware, _ Stamp for White Ware. 


The unique patterns recently produced in 
WHITE WARE 

are eminently adapted to the needs of amateur 
and professional decorators, and may now be 
examined at the weil appointed art stores and 
China establishments of the United States. 
ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, so Murray St., N. Y. 


‘79 FITCH KILNS” 


FOR FIRING CHINA AND GLASS 
WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. 


Send for descriptive Circular. 
STEARNS FITCH CO., Springfield, Ohio. 


HOELZER’S PATENT 
MUFFLE KILN. 


For firing Decorated China, 
Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 
The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully china and glass with 
wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
scriptive and testimonial circular. 

THEO. HOELZER, 
Dearborn, Michigan. 








F. Weber & Co 


Successors to JANENTzsKY & WEBER, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 


rtists Materials. 


F. W. & Co.'s SUPERFINE 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


in collapsible tubes 
F. W. & Co.’s 


in Pans, Tubes, Glass Pots. 

First-class medals awarded at 

Vienna, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
New Orleans and Chicago. 

Canvas, Academy Boards, 
Oil Sketching Paper and Fine 
Brushes. 
F.W. & Co.'s Soft and Hal/- 
Hard Pastels. 


TOURISTS’ SKETCHING OUTFITS 
China Painting Materials, 
Drawing & Painting Studies, 
Etchers’ & Engravers’ Tools, 
Novelties for Decorating, Wax 
and Paper Flower Materials. 


1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


No. 918 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., and a. 
No. 5 N. Charles St., Baltimore, M 





L Send for Catalogue. 
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eeeeeerNEW WHITE CHINA - WILKE KILN - CHINA DECORATION. 29%2%2% 
SAYNAGHD|White China = | CHINA PAINTING. 


pew '&| For Decorating 








|AT THE EXHIBITION! 

H The Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap- £ © have just opened a line MRS. A.—‘‘I used Marschineo’s 
f plied over dry unfired paste or color, © f Whi Chi | € & 

f\ thussavingonefiring. Itisalsoespecial- [ 18) te ina, containing a F. 


& iy economical in use over white china amous Roman Gold, and took jir st 
j Sample boxes, 25c., 15-grain boxes, goc. & large assortment of new and priz e. 


for $10 per full dozen. Mail charges, 
5 for one single box, 1c. extra for each ¢ 


“Gditional box, 8. extra for registra-@ |attractive novelties. | 


ion on orders amounting to $5.00 or ¥ 


MRS. B.—‘‘I wish I had; lused 
10re. 


: 
W, H. GLENNY, SONS & C0., Send for our WHEW price list | one of those cheaper golds, and 
BUFFALO, N.Y. illustrating over 1000 pieces. spoiled my vase.”’ 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA. . | 
{BF 27-sheet catalogue of white china for Wright, Tyndale & Van Roden 


, . 9 . 
“skeet aan vs, % | 217-219 So. 1zth St., Philadelphia, Pa Marsching S Roman Gold and 
in money if the catalogue is returned. g ” ’ 
Hall's Superior Roman Gold Lacroix’s French Colors 


rge stock, low prices, liberal treatment 
and ‘Bronzes are the STANDARD materials of the world for decorating China, and have made 


ve aaa AT HOME FOR CHINA AND GLASS. China Painting popular and profitable. 


the receipt of five dollars I will ship The best that can pe sibly be manufactured, put up 
llewing : Two Small Vases, Four | im jars or in glass tal lets, “ready for us Send asc. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
Gl f h es > O Set of 12 for a trial box of Roman Gold, whi h contains 
siaze for the same, ne ve o ? ion ird the quantity of a regular 75c. box. For sale by 
rglaze Colors and instructions for | all dealers. Special.rates to teacher 


use and firing in any good china “ e . holesale Agents, 
iia chaiiceVolut”| James rena, FAVOR, RUHL & CO., suc wnotse ag 
Co 467 Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 123 West Houston Street, New York. 
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THE NEW 


cab iaproveo VV ILKE CHINA KILN, 


FOR FIRING DECORATED CHINA AND GLASS WITH NATURAL, ARTIFICIAL OR ILLUMINATING GAS OR GASOLINE. 
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Easy to handle. Full directions Constructed on practical princi- 
for firing furnished with each Kiln i a ples, by practical artisans, in the 
that are so easily understood that only thoroughly equipped plant for 
the merest Amateur can operate it LG = > & the manufacture of portable kilns in 
without any previous knowledge of fee PS the United States. 
of this branch of the work. ‘ ‘ 

An economical and efficient device 


having a world-wide reputation for 
beautiful work. 


Has the largest combustion charm- 
ber. 


Is the only kiln using a non-con- a A marvel of simplicity and clean- 
ducting cylinder. Ses ee RS liness. 


»* 


Economy in the consumption of 
gas, lowest on record. 


-™) 
“ae 


Used exclusively by the Manufac- 
turers of all the China Paints import- 
ed into this Country. Also in use 
and recommended highly by the best 
Amateur and Professional Artists 
in every City in the United States 
and Europe. 


Na, 
~'w < 


TTS 


2a se 


Is an unqualified success, 
not only in this Country 
but in Europe. 


=> 
~ 
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ty 


The new graduated .~ 
burner will do the most 
hard work in the briefest @ 


Its simplicity of construction 
time, and use every cubic 


and the positive character of the 
inch of gas consumed tc “=& =| = = service performed by it, have 
the best advantage. given it pre-eminence. 


Reh a... sk 


Improved Throughout, Simple, Accurate, Durable, Reliable. ;, 


There is absolutely nothing which pays a better profit than china firing. China painting being 
on the increase, firing is necessarily to be done more extensively than ever. You 
need a Kiln. Why not buy it now and become established in the work 
in the community in which you live? Send for Descriptive Cir- 
cular, and mention The Art Amateur. 


Manufactured by F. A. WILKE, Richmond, Indiana, U. S. A. 
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BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK, 

















THE ART AMATEUR. 














JAMES McCREERY & C0. 


Specialties in Table 
Linen, Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases for Hotels 
and Restaurants. 

Mattresses, Pillows, 
Blankets, Quilts, 
Coverlets;. Beds and 
Bedding of all kinds. 





Arnold, Constable & Co. 





ORIENTAL RUGS. 


PUNJAUB, 
PERSIAN, 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs in great v« 


and remarkable for 


OUSHAK, 
GHORDES. 

triety of sizes, 
richness of coloring 


and quality. 


MOUNTED SKINS. 
Grizzly and Cinnamon Bear, Tiger and Ounce, 


Splendidly 


Mounted. 





Broadway & Nineteenth St, N.Y. 





Plans and Estimates 


given for every de-| J° 


scription of Shade and 
Upholstery Work. 
The celebrated 
“‘Newport Box Couch”’ 
covered in Cretonne, 





FOR eS USE in fine drawings 
FOR FINE WRITIN 

FOR BROAD WRITING, 

FOR GENERAL WRITI 


Joseph Gillott & Sons, 91 John St., N.Y. 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
-STEEL PENS.— 


s. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 1000. 
Nee. 303, and Ladies’, 170. 
Nos. 294, 389; Stub Point, 849, 1008, 1043. 
Nos. 404, 332, 390, 604 EY.. 6or E.F., 1044. 





HENRY HOE, Sore AGenrt. 


Sold by ALL DEALERS throughout the World. | 


Goup Mepat, Paris Exposrrion, 1889. | 





$11.75 each. 


a 


Broadway & 11th Street, 
West 23d Street, 


ink pens, preparation and di- 
rections sent post-paid for one 
dollar. 
LIS{@] wHTina Bros. 
Lowell, Mass. 


| 
on_Linen”’ is again | 
therage. The ink that first made | 
this work possible is ‘* Whiting’s 
Indelible Etching Ink.”* It is | 
‘the only ink.’’ Large case, | 


** Etchin 





NEW YORK. 





Mrs. Rev. 


My Sun Camera reflects pict- | 
ures, persons, nature, etc., on 
any material outlining 
For art workers, $5. Sketch- 
ing done, 25c. Send stamp. 
RY, Glens Falls, New York. 


for 





1 
F. LUUNSB 


| ete 


‘WOOD FLOORS 


Borders for Rugs, 


| BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 


234 #., 


286 Fulton St., 


under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y. 
Brooklyn. 

*,* Wood Frames, for mounting embroideries, from 
$2.00 up. 

Egyptian and Moorish Fret-Work, Grilles, Screens, 
, aspecialty. 32-page book (illustrated), sent FREE, 
if Art Amateur be mentioned 


THE SOLAR RAYON 





is a Combination Sun, Lamp or Daylight Sketching 
Camera, Magic Lantern and Bromide Printing Ca- 
mera all in one. For enlarging small pictures, re- 
ducing large 
pic tures ‘ 
sketching 
from nature, 
making Bro- 
m mide Prints 
and Magic 
Lantern Pur- 
poses. 

Prices, $6.00, 
= $10.00, —" 
See Ey and $2 





Catalogne Free. 


Sent on trial. 


JENNE CAMERA MANUFACTURING CO. 
16CSt., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Mention this journal). 





Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler| 
& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 


Respectfully invite attention to their Gal- 
leries containing selected 


(IL PAINTINGS 


Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A SPECIAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


866 FIFTH AVE., Cor. 34th Street 
NEW YORK. 


Formerly with Gunther's Sons, 5th Ave. 


J. SCHONLEBEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE FURS, 


Seal Skin and Fur Garments made to order, 


822 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 46th & 47th Sts., NEW YORK. 
Garments Altered to the Latest Style. 


KUSTER & OVEREND, 


Importers ana Tailors. 
HIGH CLASS GARMENTS. 


MODERATE PRICES. 
12 & 14 West 27th Street, 
NEW Y 


One Door West of Broadway 








ORK. 





IMPORTERS anp™ 
DESIGNERS of 


# Ladies’ Garments 
Class Workmanship 

Imported Models now at balf price 

11 East 420 St., = New York 









% 


GODEY’S 


will be given. 


reproductions of the quaint fashion plates 
issue in 1830. Only two complete sets of 


is interesting, amusing, and instructive. 


present day. 


fiction seldom touched upon. 


upon the heart. 
membered. 


- 


Woman’s Work in Prison Reform 


of the State of New Jersy. 
in an early number. 
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stories by the best authors. 
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With the January (1897) number, Godey’s Magazine enters 
upon its 67th year of continuous publication. 
many attractive features and special articles of unusual interest 
Some of them are as follows: 


Modes and Manners of Seventy Years . . . 


This is the first of three illustrated articles on the fashions for the last seventy years, with 


exist, and all readers in general, and women in particular, will find in these articles much that 


thorough, and shows the evolution of the styles from the time of our grandmothers to the 
These articles will appear in the January, February, and March numbers. 


Elsbeth, the story of a little grey dove 
In this simple story of a little Quaker lass, Miss Latta has developed a phase of American 

Her character drawing is superb, her description fine, her 
heroine a girl with whom the reader falls in love at once. 
the old home life of New England, Miss Latta does for the life of the Quaker land, bringing it 
before'the reader’ s mind with a clear and thrilling intensity that makes a lasting me grag 
‘ Elsbeth ” will indeed be found a story to be eagerly read and 

It will be complete in two parts published in the January and February numbers. 


Mrs. Williamson is General Secretary of the Public Charities and Prison Reform Association, 
This paper will be interesting and suggestive. 


A liberal supply of bright and strong fiction will be in each number. The best 
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By Grace E. Drew 


*s since the first 


peared in Gode 
”’ are known to 
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The treatment of the subject by Miss Drew is 
By Carrie H. Latta 
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What Mary Wilkins nas done for 


ong re- 


Emily E. Williamson 


It will appear in 
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—interviews with women who have 


lished music. 


The Departments which have been strong features in Godey’s during 
the past year or more will be continued. They are: «Successful Women,”’ 


art, and whose experience should be useful to others. «‘ Music in America,”’ 
—giving each month a descripiion of the work of some living American 
composer, together with his portrait and some of his previously unpub- 
“Fashion, Fact and Fancy,””—giving the latest fashions in 





made a success in some profession or 
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dress, the latest fads and fancies, and a thousand and one things which 
. are interesting, instructive, and helpful to women. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, $1.00 A YEAR. SINGLE COPIES, 10 CTS. 
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THE 


Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 


Popular prices for LINENS of Every 
description, including a complete stock of 


PURE LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 


(hand embroidered initials), for both men a 
women, at 25 cts. each. 
Best Value Ever Offered ! 


Very suitable for presentation purposes. 


ART NEEDLEWORK LINENS. 


Select round thread Linen, made especi 
forus in white and in all the newest col 
Embroidery Cotton, Needles, and Hox 
latest novelties in Stamped Linens—Ce: 
pieces, Scarfs, Tray and Tea Cloths, at 

rices. 

All best Wash Silks, Outline, 

Rope, Filo and Roman Floss, at 3 
skein. 

Color card, showing 250 shades, 12 cent 


WM.S.KINSEY & CO. 


388 Fifth Ave., New York. 


: , 
Art Embroidery Patterns. 
Renaissance Lace Designs of Every Desc: 
tion. Artistic Embroidery, Monog: 
and Letters on Trousseaux a Specialt 


AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 278 Sixth Ave., N 


Twist 


cent 








(Notice this to-day. This ad. may 
not appear again.) 


coun FREE 


GOLD 


Who can form the greatest number « 

from the letters in EDUCATION ? Ye 

make twenty or more words, we feel sur 

if you do, you will receive a good rewarc 

not use any letter more times than it apps 

the word. Use no lang: uage except Er 
Words spelled alike, but with different me 

can be used but once. U se any dictionary 
nouns, nouns, ve rbs, adve orbs, pre fixes, suf 
adjectives, proper nouns allowed, Anythir 

is a legitimate word will be allowed. W: 
outin this manner: education, date, ducat 
duce, duct, cat, con, cot, at, ate, ton, it, or 

etc. Use these words in your list. The 
lisher of WOMAN'S WORLD AND JE 
MILLER MONTHLY will pay $20.00 in gol to 
the person able to make the largest list of $ 
from the letters in the word EDUCAT! 
$10.00 for the second ; $5.00 for the third 
for the fourth, and $2.00 each for the thirt 
largest lists. The above rewards are give 
and without consideration for the purpos« 
tracting attention to our handsome w 
magazine, twenty-eight pages, one hundr 
twelve long columns, finely illustrated, 
original matter, long and short stories 
It is 
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best authors; price, $1.00 per year. 

sary for you, to enter the contest, to send 1 

cent stamps for athree months’ trial subs 1 
with your list of words, and every person s¢ g 
the 24 cents and alist of twenty words or 1 is 


guaranteed an extra present, by return 1 
addition to the magazine), of a 192-pagé Ky 
‘The Master of Ballentrae,”’ by Robert s 


Stevenson, a fascinating story of love and 
ingadventure. Satisfaction guaranteed in ¢: ery 
case or money refunded. Lists should t nt 


at once, and not later than April15. The: 
and addresses of successful contestants \ 
printed in May issue, published in peel i 
publication has been established nine y« 
refer you to any mercantile agency for 01 
ing. Make your list now. Address 


J. H. PLUMMER, 
905 Temple Court Building, N. Y. City. 


CAREY ana PIGOTT 
9-11-13 East 59th Street, New | 


Importers—Dressmake s 


Exclusive Designs in Evening D: 
Tailor-made Gowns a Specialt) 








(Ladies’ own material made up if de a) 
M. SCOLARO, 

: > ] . i 
Ladies Tazlo:. 
31 East 27th Street, 

Bet. Madison & 4th Aves., NEW YORK. 


Late with Reprern, Paris, London. 
Late with Everatts sth Ave. 
Bryant & OnprRAK, 5th Av 
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CROWN 
Imporcer, Designer, Ladies’ Tailor. 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits and Coats to 1°S- 

ure from best materials, $35. Silk d. 

SATIS} ACTION 5 998. ED 
audouine Building, 





1183 BROADWAY, Cor. Twenty-Eighth St., N.Y 

























































